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PREFACE. 



Tn this work, the general principles of grammar are 
printed in large, and the illustrations and exceptions 
in small type. The former are intended to be com- 
mitted to memory ; and in commencing to teach gram- 
mar to young classes, it will be advisable for the 
pupils to learn only that portion which is printed in 
lai^ type. In a second course, or with an advanced 
class, both the rules and notes must be carefully studied, 
and the exercises corrected and copied into a book^ 
prepared for the purpose. 

Those who are already acquainted with grammar 
will observe that this work differs fix)m others of the 
same kind, on the degrees of comparison, — the pro- 
nouns, — and the form of the verb, which it is believed 
are here given in a more simple and correct manner. 

Ample directions to teachers will be found under 
each Section ; but it is expected that in Grammar, as 
in every other branch of education, the pupils should 
be made to understand what they learn. 
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AN OUTLINE 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Mankind communicate their thoughts by 
spoken and written language. 

The elements of spoken language are arti- 
culate sounds. 

The elements of written language are cha- 
racters or letters^ which represent articulate 
sounds. 

Letters are formed into syllablesy syllables 
into wordsy and words into sentences. 

Grammar is that science which teaches the 
proper use of letters, syllables, words, and 
sentences ; or which treats of the principles 
and rules of spoken and written language. 

The object of English Grammar is to teach 
those who use the English language to express 
their thoughts correctly ei^er in speaking 
or writing. 
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2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

DIVISIONS OF GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is divided into four parts ; 
namely, Orthography^ Etymology^ Syntax^ and 
Prosody. 

Orthography treaty of letters, and of the 
mode of combining them into syllables and 
words. 

Etymology treats of the various classes of 
words, and of the changes which they undergo. 

Syntax treats of the connexion and arrange- 
ment of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of the proper manner of 
speaking and reading, and of the diflFerent 
kinds of verse. 



Part I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters^ and of the 
mode of combining them into syllables and 
words, 

LETTERS. ^ 

A letter is a mark or character used to re- 
present an articulate sound. 

'the English alphabet consists of twenty-six 
letters. 

Letters are divided into vowels and conso- 
nants, 

A Vowel is a letter which makes a distinct 
sound by itself. 

A Consonant \b a letter which cannot be 
distinctly sounded without a vowel. 

•^ Digitized by VjUO^ It: 



PABT I. — OBTBOORAPHT. 9 

• A^ Cj », Oy u, w and y are vowels. 

The remaining nineteen letters, are con- 
sonants. 

The union of two vowels in one soand is 
called a Diphthong, 

When both vowels are heard, it is called a 
proper Diphthong ; as, ou in sound. 

When only one of the vowels is heard, it is 
called an improper Diphthong ; as, oa in bo€U. 
. The union of three vowels in one sound is 
called a Triphthong ; as, iew in view. 

AU the vowels, many of the diphthongs, and several of 

the consonants) have more than one sound. Thns, the 

• vowel a has fonr sounds, as in fate^ fat^ far^ fall; the 

diphthong ea has four, as in hear^ hearty heat, breast ; 

and the consonant c has two, as in city, caU, 

On the other hand, many of the sounds are represented 
by several letters. Thus, e, as in me, is represented by ae^ 
tuf, ea, ee, ei, eo, ey^ t , ia, ie, oe, oi, and y; as in the words 
Ccesar, quay^ hear, see, neither, people, key, pique, caviare^ 
relieve, foetus, turkois, and dttty ; and the sound of ^, as in 
kill, is represented by c, ch^ q, and gh, as in the words 
cortL, character, quoit, and hough. 

An accurate Knowledge of the sounds of the vowels, 
diphthongs, triphthongs, and c<msonants, is only to be 
acquired by a careful attention to orthoepy, as it is to be 
found in pronouncing dictionaries of established reputa- 
tion, and as it is practised by persons of education and 
taste. 

SYLLABLES AND WORDS. ^ 

A Syllable is a single sound, represented 
by one or more letters ; as, a, an^ ant. 

In every syllable there must be at least one 

vowel. 0„.,ze...V.UU^.L^ 

B 2 ^ ^^ 



4 ENGLISH GRAMMAB. 

The number of syllables in a word is alwa^ equal to 
the number of distinct sounds which it contams. Thus, 
the word strength contains one distinct sound or syl- 
lable ; crwel contains two distinct sounds or syllables ; 
inrven-tton c<Hitains three ; con-ve^i-ence^ four ; versa' 
til-i-ty^ five J tran-sub'Stan-ti-a-tion^ six. 

A Word consists of one syllable, or a com- 
bination of syllables. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyl" 
lable^ as, just ; a word of two syllables, a 
Diskyllabley as, jus-tice; a word of three syl- 
lables, a Trisyllable^ as, jus-ti-fy ; a word (A 
four or more syllables, a PolyByllabky bb^juS' 
^^'fl/'^^^9 jus'ti-fi-cu'tion. 

In representing words by characters, two sorts of 
letters are employed ; namely, Ckipitats and tmall Letters, 

Words should begin with capitals in the following 
situations : — 

The first word of every sentence — the first word of 
every line of poetry— the first word of a quotation in a 
direct form— the names of the Supreme Being— all pro- 
per names, adjectives derived from projper names, and 
common nouns personified — the names of the days of the 
week, and of the months of the rear — any very im- 
portant word, as, the Revolution, tne Union— the j)ro- 
noun /, and the inteijection O, 

A certain degree of uniformity prevails in the spelling 
of many classes of words ; but the exceptions and ano- 
malies are so numerous, l^at in orthography, as in or- 
thoepy, perfect accuracy is only to be attained by at- 
tendmg to the best authorities. 
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PABT I. — OBTHOGRAPHY. O 

EXERCISES. 

LETTERS. 

What lA a letter ? ' How manj letters are there in the 
EDglifth alphabet? How are letters di? ided ? What is a 
▼owel? What is a consonant? How many vowels are 
there ? How many consonants are there ? What is a diph- 
thong ? What is a proper dinfathong ? What is an improper 
diphUiong ? What is a tripn^ong ? 

Point out the vowels^ cansonanU, proper and improper diph- 
thongs^ and triphthongs^ m the following words : — 

Boy, many, what, rail, tofl, round, against, road, monn- 
* tain, royal, dranght, ground, haatboy, clay, decoy, where, 

Eoisonons, young, i^ppear, bean^, vein, nymph,^review, buj, 
eight, yeoman, beftn, pigeon, which, does, sign, prey, mil- 
lion, adien, broad, avoirdupois, poor, towi^> purlieu, know- 
ledge, whatever, brought, tune, heutenant, myrrh, free, aisle, 
gnest, youth* 

SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

What is a syllable ? Is any particular number of letters 
njscessaiy to form a syllable ? How do you find out how many 
syllables there are in a word ? Is any particular number of 
syllables necessary to form a word ? What is a word of one 
syllable called ? a word of two syllables ? of three syllables ? 
of four or more syllables ? How many sorts of letters are 
employed in representing words by characters? In what 
situations should words begin with capitals ? 

J)ivide the foUowing wards into syllables : — 

Compound, misconduct, progress, relate, miehaelmas, pa- 
raphrase, business, cauliflower^ dungeon, parliament, moun- 
tamous, leopard, marriage, nutritious, ;>ursuivant, reservoir, 
abbreviation, victual, harangue, licentiousness, neigbbour, 
crescent, magician, peaceable, reunion, impenetrability, odious, 
passionate, symptom, efficacious, prescience, acquaintance, 
divisibility, handkerchief, synagogue, purveyor, unanimity, 
synonymous. DgtzedbyVjou^it: 



6 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Correct th0 errors in the use of, capital letters in the folhwing 
sentences : — 
When Socrates was Building himself a House at athens, 
being asked by one that observed the littleness ot the Design, 
Why a man so eminent would not have an abode more suit- 
able to his dignity : " i shall think Myself sufBcientty 
Accommodated," replied h$, " If i shall see that narrow Ha- 
bitation filled with real friends." . ' 
still pressing on, beyond tomea's lake, 
and hecla flaming lliroagh a waste of snow, 
and farthest greenland, to the pole itself, 
where, failing gradual, life at length goes out, 
the muse expands her solitary flight. 

remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
or by the Lazy scheld, or W^dering po ; ' 
or onward where the rude carinthian boor 
against the houseless Stranger shuts the door ; 
or where campania's Plain forsaken lies, 
a weary waste Expanding to the skies ; 
-where'er i roam, whatever Realms to see, 
my Heart, un^avell'd, fondly turns to thee. 

anne, queen pf great britain and ireland, ascended the 
Throne on the 8th of march, 1701 ; and Died on the 1st of 
august, 1714. her Reign was rendered Remarkable by the 
Victories of the duke of marlborough on the continent of 
europe. And the union Between england and Scotland. 

these are Thy^ Glorious Works, parent of Good ! 
almighty, Thine this universal frame ! 
the St. george Arrived at kingsto¥m From liver-Pool on 
tuesday evening at Eight o'clock, and will Sail at six O'clock 
on Thursday morning. 

i am monarch of all i Survey, ^ 

my right there is none to Dispute ; 
from the Centre all round to the sea, 

i am Lord of the Fowl and the Brute, 
o solitude ! Where are the charms, 
that Sages have seen in thy Face, 
better Dwell in the midst of alarmc, 
than Reign in this Horrible Place, oogle 
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hear the words of solomon, the Wise Kuag of IstmI : . '* fear 
god. And keep his Commandments ; For ihia b the whole 
Duty of Man.'? 

remember, o My Friends, the laws, the rights, 
the Grenerons Plan of power, Delivered down 
from age to age by yonr Renowned Forefathers ! 
o let Them never Perish in your Hands, 
but piously Trcmsmit them to Your children.. 



Part IL— ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the various classes of 
tvords, or parls of speech^ and of the changes 
which they undergo. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

There are nine classes of words, or parts 
of speech ; namely, Article ^ Noun, Adjeclive^ 
Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposilwn, Conjuncz 
lion; and Interjection. 

I. An Article is a word placed before a 
noun to limit its signification ; as, A tree, an 
appl«, the garden. 

IL A Noun is the name of a person, place, 
or thing ; as, John, London, book. 

III. An Adjective is a word which qualifies 
a naun ; as, a sweet apple ; a large garden ; 
a new book. 

IV. A Pronoun is a word used in place of 
a noun ; as, John was in the garden : he says 
that it is full of trees, which are covered with 
fruit' .„..,..>c,..^ 
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V. A Verb is a word which afiSrms, or which 
asks a qaestion ; as, James strikes the table : 
do you hear the noise ? 

VI. An Adverb is a word which qualifies 
a verb, ian adjective, or another adverb ; as, 
He writes well; she is remarkably diligent ; 
they read very correctly, 

VII. A Preposition connects words, and 
shows the relation between them ; as. We 
travelled from Spain throttgk France towards 
Italy. 

VIII. A Conjunction joins words and sen- 
tences together ; as, My father and mother 
are come, but I have not seen them. 

IX. An Interjection is a word used to ex- 
press sudden emotion ; as, JA! there he comes ; 
Alas ! what shall I do !* 

• Directions to Teachers. — Every word in ihd English 
language belongs to one or other of these nine parts of speech. 
The best way to^ dietinyn'sh one part of speech from another 
is to attend to its signification, and consider whether it is a 
name, or a word used instead of a name— whether it expresses 
qnalityin a nonn, a verb, or another word of quality— wheth^ 
it makes an assertion or asks a question— or whether it joins 
other words together, or points out relation between them. — 
The following directions will also assist in fhiding out to 
what classes the principal words in a sentence belong : 

Nouns admit before them words expressing quality : thus, 
we can say, a black horse^ a sour orange, a loud noise ; but we 
cannot say, a black did, a sour covered, a loud very, Nonnst 
also answer to questions beginning with who and what : thus, 
JV/iO struck the table f. /f%a^ did James strike f The words 
James, table, which form the answers to these questions, are 
nouns. 

Adjectives admit nouns after them : thus, we cannot say a 
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PART II. — ETYIIOI^OGY. 9 

I. — Articlb. 

An Article is a word placed before a noun 
to limit its signification. 

A noan without an article before it iff to be under- 
-fltood in an unlimited sense : thns, man is mortal, mean* 
that all men are mortal. ^ man, limits the signification 
to one man ; tAe man, limits the signification to some 
particular man. 

There are two articles, a or an , and iAe. 

A or an is called the indefinite article, be- 
cause it does not point out any particular per- 
son or thing. 

Thus, a tree, an apple, may signify any tree, any apple. 

When the indefinite Mticle is to be placed before a 
noon, a or an_ is employed according as the one or the 
other can be more readily formed by the organs of speech, 

good excellent^ an excellent happy ; bnt we can say a good boy, 
jtn excellent scholar, a ha'j^y parent. Adjectives also answer 
to questions beginning with what tort of: thns, What sort of 
garden is Uf fVhat sort of apj^es are these f^ Large and 
gweet, the answers to these questions, are adjectives. ' 

Verbs make sense with tiie pronouns /, thou, he, or we: thus, 
we can say, 1 sit, thou standest, he walks, we run; but we 
cannot say, / chair, thou still, he slotvly, we down. 

Adverbs, when joined to verbs. or adjectives, answer to the 
questions howf how much f when f or where? — thus, how 
does he readf fVhen will she be heret fVeU, soon, or any 
other words which will answer to these questions, are ad- 
verbs. Adverbs, though they are used to express quality, like 
adjectives, do not make sense with nouns : thus, we cannot say, 
a goodboy diligently, a wise man prudently ; but we can say, 
a good bo^ learns diligently, a wise man acts prudently, 
• Prepositions may be distinguished from conjunctions by 
their admitting after them the words me, us, him, them ; thus, 
we can say, to me, by us, from him, in them ; but we cannot 
say, and me, or us,if him, thou^ 'to*byVjuu^iL 
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Imd IB more pleasing to the ettr when prononnded along 
with the word which follows. Therefore, a is used 
before yrorda beginniDg with a consonant, the sounds of 
to and y, and the long sound of u ; as, a book, a word, 
o jonth, man^ a one, a ennnch, a unit. An is used bo- 
forewords beginning with a vowel, silent A, and A sounded 
when the accent is on the second syllable ; as, tm army, 
an hour, an historian. 

The is called the definite article, because it 
points out some particular person or thing. . 

Thus, the garden refers to some particular garden as 
distinguished from all others. 



II. — NOUN.^ 



A Noun is the name of a person, place, or 
thing. 

Thus, the words, John^ London^ hook^ are called nouns, 
because John is the name of a person, London the name 
of a place, and book the name of a thing or object. 

Nouns are divided into Proper and Common. 

Proper Nouns or names can be applied to 
individuals only. 

Commoji Nouns or names can be applied to 
a whole kind or species. 

Proper Nouns distinguish individuals from the rest of 
the same species. Common Nouns can be applied to 
each individual of a species, but do not distingaish one 
individual from another. Thus, John is called a proper 
noun, because, though there are many persons of ^at 
name, the^ do not form a kind or species by themselves ; 
the word is used to distinguish one man or boy from an- 
other : Jjtmdon is called a proper noun, because it distin- 
guishes the^ city which bears that name from every othe^ 
city : book is called a common noun, because it dees not 
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^istingaish one thing of the kind from another, hnt can 
be applied to any object of the same species. 

Proper nouns, when applied to iadindnals onl^, do not 
require an article before them to limit their iigmfication. 
But when a number of individuals resemble each other, 
the name of one of them is sometimes used to express 
their common character, and then admits of being limited 
Uke a common noun. Thus, a great orator is called a 
Cicero ; an eminent poet, a Homer or a Virgil. Proper 
nouns also become common, when they are applied t<^ 
two or more individuals collectively ; as, The twelve 
Cuesars, 

Nouns are inftected by Nttmber, Gender ^ 
and Ca9e. 

l^ouns are inflected, or changed in their form, by 
Number, Gender, and Case, to express their various 
relations to the things which they represent, and to 
other words in the same sentence. 

Number is that inflection of the noun by which we 
indicate whether it represents one, or more than one. 

(xender is that inflection by which we signify whether 
the noun is the name of a male, a female, or something 
which has no distinction of sex. 

Case is that inflection of the noun which denotes the 
«tate of the person, place, or thing represented, as the 
subject of an affirmation or a question, the owner or 
|>ossessor of something mentioned, or the object of an 
action or a relation. 

- Thus, in the-example, "James tore the leaves of Mary's 
book," the distinction between book, which represents 
-^mly bne object, and leaves which represents two or more 
objects of the same kind, U called Number ; the ■ dis- 
tinction of sex between James, a male, Mary, a female, 
and le<wes and book^, things which are neither male nor 
female, is called Gend^; and the distinetion of state 
between James, the person who tore, or the subject of the 
tilflirmation, Mary, the owner of the book, teaves, the 
objects torn, and book, the object related to leaves. 
the whole of which they were a part, is caUed Case, 
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NUMBER. 



There are two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural. 

The Singular number expresses one of a 
kind ; as, A book, a pen. 

The Plural number expresses more than 
one ; as, Books, pens. 

When a noun in the singnlar ntimher has a plural sig- 
nification, that is, signifies mor^ than one, it is called a 
collective noun ; as. People, /lock. 

The plural is generally formed by adding 8 
or €8 to the singular ; as, Hand, Sands ; glove, 
gloves ; box, boxes. 

Nonns generally form the plural by adding the letter 
s. to the singular, when the s readily combines in sound 
with the last letter or syllable. 

When the letter s does not readily combine in sound 
with the last letter or syllable of the singular, the pluriU 
is formed by adding es. 

Thus, nouns enSng in zr, ck soft, <A« and ss, form the 
plural by adding e«; as, Fo<r, foxe«; church, church««; 
jUh, fishes; ghug, glBsaes, 

'the following are the principal irregularities with 
respect to number : — 

Nouns ending in ch hard, and in o preceded by a 
vowel, form the plural by adding «; as. Monarch, mo* 
nardu; /oHo, folio#. Nouns ending in o preceded by a 
consonant, take es; as. Hero, heroes; except canio, 
grotto, junto, portico, quarto, solo, tyro, which add s 
only. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
into ies; as. Duty, duties. In like manner, the word 
aikaU has s^alie« in the plural. But nouns ending in y 
preceded by a vowel, and proper names used as common 
nouns, follow the general rule ; as. Day, day# ; Henry, 
Henry*. ^ 

Nouns ending in./ or fe change forfe into ves ; as, 
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Calf^ ctlves ; kni^e^ knire^ ; except Mef^ chieLfiaU griefs 
handkerchief; hoof ^ proofs reproofs roof; dwarfs tcarf 
wharf; gulf turf; ftfe^ strife; $afe; which are regular. 
Nonns endmg in ff are also regular ; 8«9 A/i/^ muffir ; 
except «to^ which has stat^^v 

A few nouns take the termination en; as, mt, oxai ; 
cfUldy children ; man, men, with its compound woman^ 
'women; footman, footmen, Ac. 

Some nouns vary the plural to express a difference of 
meaning ; as. Brother, brothers, (sons of the same pa- 
rent), brethren, (memhers of the same profession) ; die, 
dies, (stamps for coining), dice, (small cubes used in 
games); genius, geniuses, (persons of great talent), 
^entf , (sjjirits) ; imiex, indej/es, (tables of contents), m- 
dices, (signs in Algebra); pea, peas, (single seeds), 
pease, (seeds in a mass) ; penny, pennies, (corns), pence, 
(value of coins in computation.) 

Nouns which have been adopted from forei^ languages 
without change, sometimes retain their origmal plurals ; 
thus: — 
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Basis 


Bases 


Beau 


Beaux 


Calx 


Calces 


Clierub 


Cherubim 


Criterion 


Criteria 


Crisis 


Crises 




Data 


Desiiteratum 


Desiderata 


Dilettante 


Dilettanti 


Effluvium 


Effluvia 


EUipsis 


Ellipses 


Erratum 


Errata 


Focus 


DigitizecfbfLiOU^lt: ^ 
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Genns 


Genera 


Hypothesis 


Hypotheses 


Igms^fataai 


Ignes-fatui 


Lamina 


Laminae ^ 


Magus 


Magi 


Medium 


Media 


Memorandum 


Memoranda 


Metamorphosis 


Metamorphoses 


Monsieur 


Messieurs 


Phenomenon 


Phenomena 


Radius 


Radii 


Seraph 


Seraphim 


Stimulus 


Stimuli 


Stratum 


Strata 


Thesis ' 


Theses 


Vertex 


Vertices 


Virtuoso 


Virtuosi 


Vortex 


Vortices 



The following nouns cannot be classed under any ge- 
neral rule, in the formation of the plural number : Foot^ 
feet ; goose, geese ; louse, lice ; mouse, mice ; tooth, teeth. 

Some nouns have the singular and plural alike ; as. 
Deer, sheep, stvine, sahnon, fyc. 

Many nouns have no plural : these are chiefly proper 
names, and names of virtues and vices, arts and sciences, 
metals, grain, <fec. ; as, England; Dublin; wisdom, 
goodness, pride, sloth; poetry, music, arithmetic; gold, 
silver, iron ; wheat, barley ; hemp, pitch, milk, bread, 8fc. 

Some nouns want the singular number ; as. Bellows, 
scissors, tongs, ashes, lungs, riches, bowels, vttals^ morals, 
nuptials, breeches, drawers, kalends, nones, ides, thanks, 
oats, victuals, politics, mechanics, statistics, optics, mathe- 
matics, antipodes, minutite, ^c. 

Among this class -of words are to be reckoned letters, 
signifying literature, and manners, in the sense of be- 
hdviour, Amends, means, edds^ are either singular or 
plural. News is generally used as singular; likewise 
ulms and gcUkws* 
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GENDER. 

There are three Genders, the Masculine^ the 
Feminine^ and the Neuter. 

Properly gpeaking, there are only two gendere, the 
masctdine and the feminine, correHpondiDg to the two 
sexes ; hut as many nouns helong to neither sex, these 
are classed together, and denominated neuter^ that is, of 
neither gender. 

The names of males are maaeuUne ; as, Man, 
htisbandy father. 

The names of females are feminine ; as 
WomaUj wife^ rmther. 

The names of things, which are neither 
male nor female, are neuter ; as, Houae^ fieldy 
river. 

When a noun may be applied either to a male or a fe- 
male, it is said to he of the common gender ; asy Parenij 
childf/riend. 

There are three ways of distinguishing the masculine 
from the feminine : — 



1. By 

Abbot 

Actor 

Administrator 

Adulterer 

Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Author 

Baron 

Benefactor 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Czar 

Dauphin 

Deacon 



a different termination ; as— 



Abbess 


Director 


Actres«J 


Duke 


Administratrix 


Elector 


Adulteress 


Emperor 


Ambassadress 


Executor 


Arbitress 


Fornicator 


Authoress 


Giant 


Baroness 


Governor 


Benefactress 


Heir 


Chantress 


Heritor 


Conductress 


Hero 


Countess 


Host 


Czarina 


Hunter 


Dauphiness 


Jew 


Deaconess og 


izel«^(JUXl»^ 



Directrix 

Duchess 

Electress 

Empress 

Executrix 

Fomicatrix 

Giantess 

Governess 

Heiress 

Heritrix 

Heroine 

Hostess 

Huntress 

Jewess 

Lass 



tress I 
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Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Protector 


Protectress 


Lion 


Lioness 




Seamstress 


Margrave 


Margravine 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Marquis 


Marchioness 


Songster 


Songstress 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


Patron 


Patroness 


Sultan 


Sultana 


Peer 


Peeress 


Testator 


Testatrix 


Poet 


Poetess 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Priest 


Priestess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Prince 


Princess 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Prior 


Prioress 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


ProiAet 


Prophetess 








2. By a different word ; a«- 


- 


Bean 


Belle 


Horse 


Mare 


Boar 


Sow 


Hushand 


Wife 


B07 


Girl 


King V 

Lord 


Queen 


Bridegroom Bride 


Lady 


Brother 


aster 


Man 


Woman 


Buck 


Doe 


Master 


MistresH 


Bull 


Cow 


Monk 


Nun 


BuUock 


Heifer 


Milter 


Spawner 


Cock 


Hen 


Nephew 


Niece 


Colt 


Filly 


Ram 


Ewe 


Dog 


Bitch 


Sir 


Madam 


Drake 


Duck 


Sloven 


Slut 


Earl 


Countess 


Son 


' Daughter 
Hind 


Father 


, Mother 


Stag 
Uncle 


Gaffer 


Gammer 


Aunt 


Gander 


Goose 


Widower 


Widow 


Gentleman 


I Lady 


Wizard 


Witch 


Hart 


Roe 







3. By prefixing a noun, an adjective, or a pronoun ; as-- 

Man-servant Maid*servant 

Cock'sparrow Hen-sparrow 

Male-ctuld > Female-child 

He-goat She-goat 

CASE. 

There are three Cases, the Nominative^ the 
Possessive^ and the Objective, - 

Digitized by VjUO^ It: . 
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The three cases ore expresuve of Uie three, ftiktes of 
relaticm to other words, ^ one or other of vhich the 
name of every person, place, or thing must be placed. 

A noun is in the nominative case when it \e 
the subject of an affirmation or a question. 

A noun is in the possessive case when it ex- 
presses ownership or possession. 

A noun is in the objective case when it is 
the end or object of an action, or of some re- 
lation expressed by a preposition. 

Thus, in the example, ^ John took Robert's knife, 
and pnt it into the pocket of William's coat," two affir- 
mations are made b^ the verbs iook and oui. The sub- 
ject of these affinoaaliotts, or tlie person wdo tmtk and /m/, 
was John, whose name is, therefore, in the nominative 
case. Tlie object or end of John's action in taking was 
the knife ; the object pointed out by the preposition m/o, 
wasthepotf^^; and the object pointed out bj the propo- 
sition of, was coat ; the woids knife^ pocket, and cottt^ are 
therefore in the obiective case. The owner of the knife 
was Robert^ and the owner of the coat was fViUktm ; 
hence the words Roberts and William's are in the pos- 
sessive case. 

The nominative and the Objective of nouns 
are always alike. 

The possessive singular is formed by adding 
«, with an apostrophe before it, to the nomi- 
native ; as, Kingy king's. 

When the nominative singular ends in s, ss, ce, or any 
other letter or syllable which will not combine in sound 
with «, the possessive is sometimes formed by merely 
adding the apostrophe ; as, Moaet* rod ; for righieouinest' 
sake ; for conscience' sake. 

The possessive plural is formed by adding 
an apostrophe to the nominative ; as, Kings^ 

Kings . Digitized by Vj(JU^ It: 
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When the nommatlTe plural does not end in «, the pos- 
sessive is formed by adding «, with an apostrophe ; as^ 
Men^ men's, y 





Nouns are 


thns 


declined:— 




Singular, 
Nom, Father 
Poss, Father's 
04/. Father 


Plural, 
Fathers 
Fathers' 
Fathers 


1 

1 


Singular, 
Nmn, Child 
Poss, Child's 
04/. ChUd 


Plut^l, 
Children 
Children's 
Children 


Singular, 
Nom, Lady 
Poss, Lady's 
mj. Lady 


Plural, 
Ladies 
Ladies' 
Tifldies 






Singular, 
Nom. Lass 
Poss. Lass' 
ObJ. Lms 


Plural, ' 
Lasses 
Lasses* 
Lasses • 



* D1RBCT10N8 TO Teachers.— To find out the nomber and 
gender of nonns, it is only necessary to attend to their signi- 
fication, and to the modes in which these inflections are made 
in different sorts of words, as explained in the preceding rules. 
The following directions will assist in distinguishing the cases. 
The nominative case answers to a question beginning with 
who or wluU^ and the word which makes the affirmation ; as, 
Who took Robert's knife f John, a word which was ^own 
in the explanation of tiie cases to be in the nominative. The 
possessive case answers to a question beginning with whose 
and the word following the noun, the case of which is to be 
found out ; as, fVhose knife did John take ? Whose pocket did 
he put it into f Robert's, William's, which are both in the 
possessive. The objective case answers to a question begin- 
ning with whom or what, and ending with the word which 
makes the affirmation or points out the relation ; as, What 
did John take f A knife. What did he put it into f A pocket. 
What did he put it into the pocket off A coat', the words which 
answer to all these questions are m the objective. 

Sentences like the preceding may be parsed in the following 
manner : — John, a proper noun, singulfur number, masculine 
gender, and nominative case ; took, a verb ; Robert's, a pro- 
per noun, singular number, masculine gender, and possessive 
ease ; knife, a common noun, singular number, neuter gender, 
and objective case ; and, a conjunction ; ptU, a verb ; t^, a 
pronoun ; into, a preposition ; the, the definite article ; pocket, 
a cdmmon noun, singolajr number, neuter gender, and objec- 
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EXERCISES. 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 

How many dasset of words are there ? To what class do 
all names belong? What words limit the signification of 
names ? What words are used instead of names ? What 
words express qjaalitj ? What words qualify noiins ? What 
are words which affirm or ask questions called ? What words 
qualify affirmations, and other words expressive of quality ? 
What words are used to connect other words ? What words 
both connect other words, and Ppint oat the relation which 
one thing bears, to another ? What, wcnrds are nsed to ex- 
press fradden emotion ? 

Sajf to what ela$i each of the following tnords belongs : — 

Ireland, come, an apple, by, diligent, we, alas ! write, not, 
a garden, quite, walk, good, and, plant, oh ! green, very« mn, 
but, winter, make, long, hash ! fraitfal, silver, read, or, the 
river, hi^y, boild, quickly, sit, large, house, nor, well, it, 
George, schiool, she, with, aha ! strike, Cork, I, ride, at, pen, 
sweeSy, thenk, new, him, earth, ah. ! learn, you. 

ARTICLE. 

What is an article ? How is a word which has no article 
before it to be understood? What does a signify? How 

tive case; of a preposition ; fVtUiam't^ a proper noun, singu- 
lar number, masculine gender, and possessive case ; coat^ a 
common noun, singular number, neuter gender, and objective 
case. 

On each of the words questions like the following may be 
put, to teach tiie ready application of the preceding rules. 
Why is John called a proper noun ? Why is it said to be in 
the singular number ? masculine gender ? and nominative 
case ? Why is Robert's said to be in the possessive case ? ^ Why 
is knife called a cbmmon noun ? Why is it said to be in the 
neuter gender ? and objective case ? What is the plural of 
knife f How do nouns in/ and /e form the idural number ? 
Why is the called the d^nite article? dec, <l&'^ 
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does the limit the sigmfication of a noun ? How many ar- 
ticles are there ? What is a or an called ? and why ? When 
ought a to he placed before a noun ? and when an ? What ii 
the called ? and why ? 

Place ArtickM brfore the following worde : — 

Man, snn, fields, apple, hour, grammar, husband, pens, 
nnion, stone, herb, infant, river, historian, wood, arm^, ennnch, 
clouds, garden, orange, vouth, honour, scholar, wish, hope^ 
university, writer, ewe, planets. 

Correct thefoHowing errors : — 

An river, a>apple, a ornament, an good scholar, an youth, 
a humble man, an history, a hour, an ewe, a owl, an wol^ 
an union, an prince ; a empty purse, an humorous story, an 
useful work, a obedient son, an sweet pear, an green fi^, a 
industrious man, a amiable woman, a harmonious sound, an 
cheerful temper, an winding stream, a open countenance, an 
■evese. winter, an mild spring, an warm summer, a abundant 
harvest. 

NOUN. 

'What is a noun ? How many sorts of nouns are there ? 
What sort of a noun is John f and why is it so called ? Wliat 
sort of a noun is book f and why is it so called ? When do 
Proper nouns become Common ? How are. nouns Inflected ? 
For what purpose are nouns inflected ? What is Number ? 
Gender ? Case ? How many numbers are there ? What is a 
collective noun ? How is the plural formed ? When do nouns 
form the plural by adding es f What terminations or final 
letters re<iuire es after them in the formation of the plural 
number ? How do nouns ending in o, y, and / or /c, form 
the plural ? How many Genders M*e there ? When ' is a 
noun said to be of the common gender ? What are the three 
ways of distinguishing the masculine from the feminine? 
How many Cases are there ? What do the cases express ? 
What cases in nouns are always alike ? How is the Posses- 
sive case formed in the singular and in the plural number 7 
When is the possessive singular formed in the same way as 
the possessive plural ? and the possessiw plural as the pos- 
sessive singular ? D,g„zedbyV,Oy^lL 
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DisHnguish Pn^per wmnsfnrtu Common in tke/olkmfing : — 

Pablin, city, time, nation, Patrick, hope, dog, honour, friend, 
^merick, table, kindness, portion, peasantry, Italy, fleet, 
stream, happiness, London, boy, .^onerica, debt, people, 
Thomas, Henry, mountain, hat, mnhitode, party, Cesar, re- 
giment, Bristoi, virtue, continent, grammar. 

In what number are — 

Field, plants, beast, rams, globes, cloud, ^virtue, vices, sun, 
blackness, box, leaves, quartos, alkali, inches, duty, asses, 
wish, heroes, tetrarchs, money, righteousness, knives, footman, 
child^ pease, axes, cherub, phenomena, crisis, ^;enus, data, 
effluvia^ stratum, lliesets teeth, salmon, sheep,, whiteness, fofiy, 
. morals, spectacles, antipodes, tongs, riches, optics, annaJs, 
victuals, bread, milk, iron, mathematics, brass, amends, news, 
alms, people, multitude ? 

Farm the Plural of— 
Flower, watch, junto, staff, woman, bandit, erraltnB, 
goose, index, magus, seraph, brother, hoof, grotto, tax, gar- 
den, orange, miss, city, bay, gulf, monarch, tree, loaf, mouse, 
automaton, hypothesis, penny, die, bush, deer, muff, lady, 
radius, potato, ox, genus, criterion. 

Correct thefollmoing erron :— 

Good scholares are always attentive to their studys, and to 
the instmctiones of their teacberes. The huntsm€uis killed 
two ' fox. I saw a husbandmen ploughing with six oxes. 
You can see ten churehs irom the top of that hill : it is a pros- 
pect which even monarches might admire. Hannibal was 
one of the greatest heros of ancient tims. We ore only tyroes 
in fframmar. The innkeeper borrowed two dozens of knifes 
and lorkes ; and he not ^y took great care of them, but 
returned them in a few daies ; both of which are proofes that 
he was deserving of the favour. That old man has two sta£&, 
<me in each hand : how ridiculous these ladys would ap^ar 
if each <^ them had two muffes. Obedient cfaildes are anxious 
to please their parentes. These young mans are great genii : 
th^ are brethren, being sones of the same father. That i^ 
a good crop of oat, but the wheats in the next field is not so 
gflSid. I win give you two golds for three silvers, Thomas in 
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well skilled in meehanic : he haa invented a new kind of bel- 
low. Lend me your scissor to cut this thread. David waa a 
man of excellent moral« and pleasing manner, and well ac- 
quainted with letter. 

fFhai is the gender of—- 
King, duck, shepherd, beauty, heart, flock, woman, wi- 
dower, boy, companion, lady, uncle, Mary, virtue, master, 
bri^e, husband, witness, aunt^ head, parent, wisdom, CharleS) 
prince, empress, Belfast, cousin, nun ? 

ffTuit is ihefemmvneof^-- 
Hero, nephew, lord, stag, abbot, marquis, hart, duke, 
sultan, host, ram, brother, miller, testator, male-child, giant, 
wizard, executor, beau, monk, bullock, viscount, margrave, 
earl, director, he-goat, sloven, buck ? 

In what case is each of the foUowing noufis ;— . 
A man's hand ; mend the pen ; John writes ; the king's 
crown ; in the field ; ladies' gloves ; children's toys ; str^e 
the table ; from Cork to Limerick ; Charles' hat ; the girls 
read the boys' books ; lend a slate and pencil ; Caesar was a 
scholar and a warrior ; the ways of wisdom are ways of pleas- 
antness ; man's happiness does not consist in the abundance 
of his possessions ; tiie scholar's improvement is the master's 
object ? 

Correct the fotlowing en'ors :— 

Jame's sister was Roberts' husband. My uncle is my 
greatest benefactress. The duke is a distinguished heroine. 
That young lady is the marqui's nephew, and is about to be 
married to the ambassadors' daughter^: she is a count in her 
own right. Henries' daughter was much grieved at her 
childs death. My brothers wifes mother arrived last ni^t. 
A mothers tenderness' sind fathers' care are natures gi^' 
for mans advantage. • Wisdoms precepts' form the good mans 
interest and happness. 

Parse thefolUnovng sentences, stating the number, gender y 
and case of each of the nouns : — 

A duke, a marquis, an earl, and a viscount, were present 
at the review. The king and the begglar, the prince and the 
peasant, are liable to the misfortuiies of life. Many men are 
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deceived by false appearances. James and I are rivalt ; but 
we do not cease to be friends. Charles was a man of know- 
ledge, learning, politeness, and religion. 

Th' nnwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And pnblishes to every land 

The work-of an Almighty hand. 
Peevishness and passion often produce from trifles the most 
serums mischiefs. Truth and candour possess a powerful 
charm : they bes^ak universal favour. Learning does not 
grow up in the mmd of its own accord : it is the fruit of long 
cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and care. 



III. — Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word which qualifies a 
nouD. 

Adjectives qualify nouns by ascribing to the objects of 
which they are the names, some property or other circum- 
stance wMch distinguishes them from some other objects 
of the same kind. Thus, in the example a tweet apple^ 
apple is the name of an object, and tweet describes a 
distinctive <|uality of that object : hence the word sweet 
is an adjective. In like manner, in the examples, a large 
garden^ a new book^ the words large and new are adjec- 
, tives, because they express circumstances concerning the 
garden and book referred to, which distin^ish them from 
some other gardens and books. - 

Adjectives have three forms ; the Posilwe^ 
the Comparative^ and the St^erlative. 

An adjective is in the positive form when 
it does Hot express comparison ! as, A rich 
man. 

An adjective is in the comparative form, 
when it expresses comparison between two, 
or between one and a nun^|^f^^^pn collec- 
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tively ; as, John is rieker than James: he is 
richer ihoxi all the men in London. 

An adjective is in the superlative form,when 
it expresses comparison between one and a 
number of individuals taken separately; as, 
John is the richest man in London. 

Adjectives exjjressive of properties or circnxnstances 
which cannot be increased, have only the positive form ; 
as, A ctrcuiar road ; the c/uef end ; extreme measures. 

The positive is nsed-'to denote liie existence of some 
qaality in an object without comparing it directly with 
any oUier object ; but in adjectives of dimension, and 
some others, comparison is implied, though it is not ex- 
pressed ; thus, we say of a walking-stick, compared with 
a twig that it is MteAv- compared with a tree that it is 
small. The comparative not only expresses comparison 
between two, or oetween one and a number taken col- 
lectively, but denotes that a greater or less degrpe of the 
quality exists in the one than in the other. In like man- 
ner, the superlative not onlj expresses comparison be- 
tween one and a number of mdividuals taken separately, 
but denotes the greatest or least degree of the quality m 
the object with which each of the others is compared. 
Thus, we say of an apple, it is sweet ; comparing it with 
anoUier ap^, we say it is sujeeter^ meaning that it pos- 
sesses a greater degree of the quality of sweetness ; com- 
paring it with each apple in a numoer, we say it is the 
sweetest^ meaning that of all the apples referred to, it 
possesses the JjaHty of sweetness in tne greatest degree. 
Because the different forms of the adjective thus express 
di|rerent degrees of quality, they ore generaUy called 
the Degrees of Comparison* 

The comparative is formed by adding er 
to the positive ; as, Great^ greater; small, 
smaller. 

When the positive ends in e, the letter r only is added ; 
as, i/«f^e, larger. 

Digitized by VjOOyit^ 
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The saperlative is formed by adding est to the 
positive ; as, Great y greoiest; 87natly smaller/. 

Wli^n the positive ends in e the letters s( only are added ; 
as. Large, larger/. 

When the positive ends in v preceded by a consonant, 
the ^ is changed into t be^re fr and es( ; af, Happy, 
happi^, happitfi^. 

When the positive ends in a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled before er and 
est; 83, Hot, hoUer, haUett. 

The comparative is also formed by prefixing 
WM>r«? to the positive; and the superlative, by 
prefixing most; as, Useful, more useful, most 
useful. 

Adjectives of one syllable, and dissyUablet ending in jr 
and e usually form the comparative and superlative by 
adding er and est, or r and st. All other adjectives of 
two syllables, and adjectives of more than two syllables, 
usuauy form the comparative and superlative by prefixing 
more and mosi» 

A few adjectives form the superlative by adding mast 
to the positive or comparative ; as. Fore, foremost; upper, 
upj^Tmosf. 

The syUable ish is sometimes added to the positive to 
lesseji its signification; as. Black, blackiM. When the 
positive ends in f, the e is omitted before ish ; as, White, 
whitish. 

The signification of the positive is also lessened by pre- 
fixing the adverbs less and least; as, Useful, less useful, 
least useful. 

The adverb very is often prefixed to the positive to in- 
crease its signification by expressing a deoree of quality 
somewhat less than the greatest or supenative degree ; , 
as. Wise, wry_ wise. 

The foUowing adjectives are irregular in the formation 
of the comparative and superlative :-~ 
Bad! 

Evil J. worse ^orst 

lU \ DigtizedbyLjOOgle 
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Far 


farther 


fore 


former 


Good 


better 


Hind 


hindet 


In 


inner 


Late 

Little 


Slater 

flatter 

less 


Low 


lower 


Many? 
Much? 


more 


Near 


nearer 


Old 


nether 
Solder 
Welder 


Out 


outer 


— - 


under 



lip 



upper 



farthest 
S foremost 
J first 

best 
S hindmost 
/ hindermost 
S inmost 
f innermost 
3 latest 
^la«t 

least 
S lowest 
l lowermost 

most 

5 nearest 
next 

nethermost 
5 oldest 
l eldest 
S outermost 
^ utmost 

undermost 
S uppermost 
'f upmost • 



• Directions to T£ACHEiis.<»>It has been already ex- 
plained that Adjectives may be ^distinguished from the other 
parts of speech by their making sense with a noun, or by their 
answering a question in reference to the noun, beginning with 
the words, fFhat g&rt of. Thus, we can say, a sweet apple; 
but we cannot say a sweet large, a sweet it, or a sweet team. 
Or, if we ask, fFhat sort of apple is it f the word sweet., which 
answers the question, is thus shown to be an adjective. Whe- 
ther an adjective has any other form than the Positive can 
only be ascertained by considering whether its signification 
can be increased or diminished ; and whether it is regular or 
irregular, or in What mam^er the Comparativa and Superlative 
are formed, must be learned by attending carefully ta the 
preceding rules and examples. When an adjective is in the 
comparative or superlative, it should be asked, why it is so ; 
thus. Why is richer put in the compf^tll^ vli^lSA^? fiecause a 
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EXERCISES. 

ADJECTIVB. 

Wliat 18 an adjective ? How do adjectiTes qualify noons ? 
How many forms have adjectives ? When is an adjective in 
the Positive form ? in the Comparative ? in the Superlative ? 
What adjectives have only the positive form ? What is the 
use of the positive ? What adjectives imply comparison in 
the positive form ? What is tiie use of the comparative ? of 
the superlative? What are the positive, comparative, and 
superlative generally called? and why? How is 'the corn- 
comparison is made, first, between John and James, and then 
between John and all the men in London taken togeUier. Why 
is richest put in the superlative form ? Because a comparison 
is made oetween Jofm and each man in London tak^n sepa- 
rately. 

Sentences containing the Article, Noun, and Adjective, 
may be parsed as follows, the explanations being drawn from 
the pnpii by such questions as, Why is it called an adjective ? 
Why are the comparative and superlative formed by adding r 
and st, <fec. <fec. A wise man ; an amiable tooman ; the last day, 
A the indefinite article, limiting the signification of man ; 
wise, an adjective in the positive form, qualifying man, com- 
parative Moiser, superlative wisest, formed by add^ig r and st 
to the positive; jnan, a noun, singular number, masculine 
gender, and nominative case ; an, the indefinite article, writ- 
ten an because the next word begins .with a vowel ; amiable, 
an adlective, in the positive form, comparative more amiable, 
superlative most amiahle, so formed because the positive is a 
word of four syllables, to which it would be inconvenient to 
add r and st ; woman, a noun, singular number, feminine 
gender, and nominative case, possessive woman^s, plural f^ro- 
m^ possessive women* s^ the, the definite article, limitin|f the 
signification o(day; laft, an adjective in the superlative form, 
qualifying day^ irregular in the formation of the comparative 
and superlative, later or latter, latest or last, later and latest 
being generally applied to time, latter and last to number and 
order; day, a noun, singular number, neuter sender, and 
nominative case, forming the plural by adding #, because the 
fini^ y i« preceded by a rowel. ^g^e yv30?>^iL 
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parative formed ? How U the superlative formed ? How are 
the comparative and superlative formed, when the positive 
ends iaef when the positive ends in y preceded by a con- 
sonant ? when the positive ends in a single consonant, pre- 
ceded by a single vowel f Is there any otiter way of forming 
the comparative and superlative ? What adjectives generally 
form the comparative and superlative by adding er and est, or 
r and st 9 What adjectives always form the comparative anci 
superlative by luove and inost f How ^o a few adjectives form 
the superlative ? How is the signification of the positive some- 
times lessened ? What adverbs are sometimes placed before 
the positive to lessen its signification ? What adverb is^ often 
prefixed to the positive to express a degree of quality some- 
what less^ than the superlative ? What are those a^ectivea 
called which do not form their comparative and superlative 
by the preceding rules ?' 

What are the eowymraiwe and super laiive ef-^ 

. Bright, diligent, thin, noble, bad, preUy, fearful, brave, 
warm, active, worthy, cold, large, industrious, affable, wise, 
obedient, gloomy, able, sad, little, strong, near, dutiful, serene, 
^igf good, careless, late, fruitful ? * / 

In what form arje the a^'ectives~-~ 

Mildest, better, high, m<H:e, uttermost, happiest, worthless, 
least, whiter, lowermost, worse, cruel, eldest, gentle, magni- 
ficent, best, many, less, gayest, peaceful, virtuous, sweetest, 
evil, inmost, happier, miserable, temperate, useful ? 

Correct thefoUowing errors ;— . 

He expects to see happier days. Vou have got ihe lesser 
share. Alexander the Great is a most historical personage. 
It is the duty and privilege of man to worship the Supfemest 
Being. Autumn is the interestingest season of the year. 
Tuesday was more cold than Monday. This summer is hoter 
tihan the latest. Robert is more taller thau William. Solo- 
mon was the wiseest man ; Methuselah was the eldest. Jane 
is livelyer than Mary. This is the beautifulest flower I ever 
saw. My hat is better than you^ but his is the littlest of 
the three. Patrick is the negligenteat boy in the class. She 
was reduced to the extremest poverty^,g„^^^,y^<^,(^,t,,^. 
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Pant thefoHowIng mmiencts :— 
A good boy ; the tallest girl ; an upright man ; a loftT tree ; 
f^ndid talents ; fair weaver ; the oest neighbour ; the far- 
mer's hospitable mansion; man's chief end; the knights of 
the roond table ; ^entless war ; a frnitfal field ; Edward is 
a most agfeeable companion. A profligate life leads to a 
miserable death. The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mOd zephjr, are the emblems of a gentle temper, and a 
peaceful life : among the sons of llrife, all is loud and tem- 
pestuous. 

O happ7 is the man, who hears 
Instruction's warning voice, 
And who celestial wisdom makes 
His early, otdy choice. 
Multitudes, in the most obscure stations, are not less eager 
in their petty broils, nor less tormented by their passions, 
than if princely honours were the prize for which they contend. 



IV.— Pronoun. 
A Pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

Thus, in the sentence, John was in the garden : he tayt 
that it is full of trees^ which are covered with fruity he^ is 
jiaed in place of John, it^ in place o{ garden, and which, in 
place of trees, to prevent the repetition of these nouns. 

There are three kinds of pronouns ; Per- 
sonaly Relative, and Demonstrative, 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns are so called because 
they are used instead of the names of persons, 
places, and things. 

The personal pronouns are /, thou^ he^ she^ 
and it. 

I, which is used when a person speaks of himself, is 
called the pronoun of ihQ first person. 

Thou or you, used in speaking to another, is called the 
pronoun of the «ecoft€f person.- ^ 

He, she, it, used in speaking of a person or thing, are 
called the pronouns of the third person, o^i<-' 

c 3 ^- 
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Personal pronouns have number, gender, 
and case. 

They are thoa declined :<— > 



First Pert, Mase, or Fern, 
Sing. Plttr. 

Ktm, I Norn. We 

Po88. Mr or Posa, Our or 

Mine Ours 

04/. Me 04;. Us 



Third Pers. Masc. 
Sing, Plur, 

Nom. He Kom, They 
Poss.Hia P©M. Their or theirs 
Olj: Him 04/. Them 



Second Pers, Mate, or Fern, 
Sing. Plur. 

. SThou x._ SYe 
VYon 



Nom. 



^'^?Yon 
'Thine 
^Thy 
)Your 
Yours I 

04/. W"^ Okf. 



P088.' 



P0S8. 



lYonr 
I Yours 

You 



Third Per8. Fern, 
Sing. , Plur. 

Nom. She Nmn. They 
P0S8, Her or Pass, Their er 

Hers Theirs 

Obf. Him 04/. Them 



Third Person Neuter^ 
Si/ig. Plur. 

,Nom. It Nom. They 

Po**. Its Poss. Their or Theirs 

04/. It 04/. Them 

In addressing persons $fou is used hoth in the singuhir 
and the plur&l : thou is seldom nsed except in addressing 
the Deity. 

It taay be nied not only.in place of the name of an 
object, but instead of a clause of a sentence ; as. To 
learn his lessons well is the scholar's duty ; or, It is the 
scholar's duty to learn his lessons well. In snch ex- 
pressions as, It rains^ It freezes^ it does not stand for 
either a noun or a clause of a sentence, but is used to 
point out the effect of some cause not specified. 

The possessives my, thy^ her^ our., your^ their^ are 
used when the name of the person or thing possessed is 
mentioned immediately after them ; as. My book, your 
pen, her slate :— mine^ thine, hers, ours, vours, theirs, 
are used when the name of the person or Uung possessed 

Digitized by V^OL)^ It: 
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is m^itioned^in a previQus part of the ientence, or k onlj 
nnderstood ; as, The book is mine ,' the pen is youn ; 
Whose is the slate ? Aers* 

The word oipn is sometimes added to the poMesdves 
#wy, mine^ thine^ his, her, its, our^ ffow, iheir^ to render 
them more emphatic ; as, // t^ yimr oien fauU, 

Self, in the plural selves, is also added to the pogsetfsiva 
case of pronomis of the first and second persons, and to 
the objective of pronoims of the third person ; as, Myself ^ 
ourselves; himself, themselves. These are sometime* 
called Recivrocal Pronmais, because, when used after 
verbs they aenote that the agent and the object of the 
action are the same ; as. They injure themselves, 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative Fronouna are so called because 
they relate to some word or clause going be- 
fore ; as, The boy who deserves tne prize 
shall get it; he has always behaved well, which 
gives me great satisfaction. 

In these examples the pronouns who, which, are not 
only used in place of other words, but who refers imme- 
diately to boy, and which to the circumstance of his having 
always behaved well. 

The word or clause to which a relative 
pronoun refers is called the Antecedent, 

The relative pronouns are tvho^ which^ that. 

Who is appHed to persons only; as, The 
man who was here ; the woman who spoke to 
to him. 

Which is applied to the lower animals and 
things without life ; ag. The horse which I sold; 
the letter which I wrote. 

That is applied to both persons and things ; 

* * *- Digitized by VjOUK If 
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as, The friend thai helps ; the bird thoLt sings ; 

the knife Ma/ .cuts. 

What includes both the antecedent and the 

relative ; as, I did what he desired me, that is 

I did that which he desired me, 

Becaiise v^Ao/ inolndes both the antecedent and the 
relative, it is sometimes called a Compound Pronoun. 
For the same reason, whoever and whatever may be con- 
sidered compound pronoons, as in the examples, Whoever 
said so was mistaxen, that is,- The nerton who said so 
was mistaken ; Whatever yon do, ao quickly, that is. 
That which yon do, do quickly. 

Relative pronouns have the singular and' 
Plural alike. 

Who is either masculine or feminine; whichy 
thaty are masculine, feminine, or neuter ; what 
is always neuter. 

Thaty whaty are not varied by case. Who 
and which are thus declined: — 

Sing, and Plur. Sing, and Plar. 

Kom. Who Notn. Which 

Poss. Whose Poss, Whose 

Ofy\ Whom Odj\ Whom 

WhOj whichy and what^ when used to ask 
questiouR, are called Interrogative Pronouns. 

In asking questions, who refers to persons, which to 
persons or things out of some definite number, what to 
persons or things indefinitely ; as, fVfio said so ? Which 
of you said so ? What person said so ? Which book 
shpll I take ? What house is that ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Demonstrative Pronouns are so called be- 
cause they point out particularly the persons 
or objects to which they ref^,,,,^,,,,^,. 
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The demonstrative pronouns are this and 
that ; in tiie plural these and those. 

Thit and these are iqiplied to perioon or things near at 
hand, or last named ; that and those to persons or things 
at a distance in time orplace ; as, This earth, these trees ; 
that sky, those stars ; The Bank of Ireland and the Cns- 
tom-house are two of the most maffnificeut buildings in 
Dublin : this is on the north side oitha river, and that 
on the south side.* 



• Directions to Teachers. — The nouns for which the 
personal and relative pronouns are used maj easily be found 
out by putting questions beginning with who and what ; thus, 
fFho says that it is full of trees ? John, fl^hat is full of 
trees f the garden, fVhat are covered icith fruit f^the trees. 
Care nrast l>e taken not to confound thai as a relative pro- 
noun withthidas a demonstrative, and that used as a oonjunc- 
tion. When it is a relative pronoun its place may be supplied 
by who or which ; when a Demonstrative pronoun, its place 
may be supplied by ^e definite article the ; when neither who^ 
vthicfi^ nor the can be used m its place, it is a conjunction. 

Sent^icee containing pronouns may be parsed as follows : — 
i recommend these hoys to your eare^ I hope you unUfind them 
diligent, /, a personal pronoun, first person, singular num- 
ber, c<»miion gender, and nominative case ; recommend^ a 
verb ; these^ a demonstrative pronoun, pointing out hoys^ in the 
phiral number, singular this ; boys, a noun, plural number 
masculine gender, and objective case ; to, a preposition ; youTy 
a personal prononn, second person, singular number, com- 
mon gender, and possessive case, nominative thou^ or you, pos • 
sessive, thine, thy, your, or yours, objective thee, or you ; care, 
a noun, singular number, neuter gender, and objective case ; 
/, a personal pronoun, first person, plural we; hope, a verb ; 
you, a personal pronoun, second person, singular number, 
common gender, and nominative case ; will, a verb ; find, a 
verb ; them, a personal pronoun, third person, plural number, 
masculine gender, and objective case, used in place of boys, 
nominative singular he, nominative plural they; diligent, an 
Jldjective qualif3ring boys, in the positive fornpi, comparative 
more diligent, superlative most diligent,Dgme^ by vjuu^il- 
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EXERCISES. 

PRONOUN. 

What is a pronoun ? How many kinds of prononns are 
there ? Why are personal pronouns so called ? What are the 
personal prononns ? What is the prononn of the first person ? 
of the second ? What are the prononns of the third person ? 
What prononn is nsed in hoth the singular and the plnral ? 
When is thou nsed ? Is it nsed only in place of a noon ? 
What does it point ont in the expressions it raitu ; it freezes? 
Wlien are the possessives my, thy,^ her, <fec., nsed ? and when 
7uine, thine, hers, <fec., ? What word is sometimes added to 
render the possessive more emphatic ? What are the Recipro- 
cal prononns ? To what cases are self, selves added ? Why 
are they called reciprocal prononns ? 

Why are Relative prononns so called ? What is a word or 
clause called, to which a relative pronoun refers ? What are 
the relative pronouns ? To what is who applied ? which f 
and that? Why is what called a compound pronoun? 
What other words ma^ he considered comTOund pronouns ? 
What are always alike in relative pronouns 7 What are the 
genders of the relative pronouns ? What relative pronouns 
are varied hy case ? What «re the interrogative pronouns ? 
How are they applied ? 

Why are Demonstrative pronouns so called ? What are 
the demonstrative pronouns ? How are they applied ? 

fVhat kind of pronoun is — 
Mine, these, we, them, thou,^hers, that, my, this, our, whom, 
his, thy, he, it, those, who, us, their, me, ours, whose, him, 
thine, your, they, her, its, ye, I, she, self, which ? 

/TAflrf are the person, number, gender, and ease of^- 

Our, her, him, them, you, us, mine, thee, what, those, whom, 
this, their, which, its, she, you, who, theirs, these, I, thy, that, 
he, jrours, selves ? 

Correct thefollewing errors : — 

This hook is nnr. Is that yours pen ? Give me heu slatf . 
It was him own mult. Let them do it theyselves. Comethoa- 
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«elf. I which teach. You which learn. The books whom 
we read. Do what which yon are told. ^V hat's knife is this. 
Do yon see this two hats ? those belongs to John, and- these 
to James. 

Parse the folhwing sentences* — 

I shall hear yonr lesson when yon can say it. He may 
mend his own pen. Can she go by herself ? Is that knife of 
yoors sharp ? Whose pencil is this ? Do nnto others, as you 
wish that tiiey should do onto you. Such errors as these are 
sure to be detected. Write such a letter as will please your 
father and mother. As far as happiness is to oe found on 
earth, we must look for it, not in the world, or the things 
of the world ^ but within ourselves, in our temper, and in our 
heart. 



v.— Verb. 

A Verb is a word which affirms, commands, 
or asks a question. 

Thus, the words John the iabie^ contain no assertion : 
but when the word strikes is introduced, something is 
affirmed, which is either true or not true : hence strikes 
is a verb, that is, it is the word which gives meaning to 
the sentence. Sometimes the verb, or asserting word, is 
omitted ; thus, in the example, tlid you hear the voice f 
yes^ the adverb which answers the question, makes an 
affirmation in reply, but the verb i did is understood. 

The simple form of the verb without inflection, is, in 
this Grammar called the root of the verb ; thus. Love is 
the root of the verb to Love. 

Verbs are of two kinds, or have two voices, 
the Active and the Passive. 

Verbs are called active when the person or thing ex- 

. pressed by the tiominative of them i* or does that which 

18 expressed by them ; as, I read^ the house stands; read 

and stands are ax;tive verbs. When the person or thing 

expressed by the nominative is the ohject of what is 
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expressed bj the verb, it is passive ; as the book is read. 
Here, it is not the book that reads, but some one who is 
not mentioned who reads it. 

Active Verbs are Transitive or Intransitive. 

When the action expressed by the verb passes to seme 
object expressed or understood, the verb is ojctive transi- 
twe, as I read a book ; here the verb read is active tran- 
sitive, because the action passes to the book, which is the 
object of the reading. 

When the action or state does not pass to another ob- 
ject the verb is intransitive ; as, I stand, I sleep, I run ; 
m these verbs the action remains with me and does not 
pass to any one or any thing else.* 

Pas&rve Verbs have only one part in English, 
namely, the Passive Participle^ ail the other 
parts being supplied by the Verb (o be. 

Thns, written is the passive participle of the verb io 
write, and all the other parts are^ formed thns: — ^the 
letter is written, w€U Written, will be written, might be 
written* To be wvkten. 3b have been written',- ^te. 

Verbs are inflected by Nurnhery Person y 
Tense^ and Mood, - 

Verbs have two nwkbers, like nouns and pronouns, te 
express whether the afiinnation, <fec., is made of one, or 
more than one; as, he /«am«, they /^am. 

Verbs have thtee persons, like the personal prononnsi, 
to denote whether the sfiirmatibn, &c., is made of the 
person who speaks, the person who is spoken to, or the 
person or thing spoken of ;,,a8, 1 learn, Ihon leamest, he, 
she, or it learns, 

* These verbs are sometimes eidled neuter, and all verbs 
are said to be active, passive, and neuter (that is neither active 
nor passive) ; but it is surely wrong to say that rt^fi, walk 
grieve, refoice, are not active. ogzedbyVjuu^iL 
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Verbs hare two Simple Tenses, the Present 
and the Past. 

The tenses of the verb denote the Hme of the action or 
state of being ; as, 1 writc^ that is, i am engaged in the 
act of writing at Represent time; I wrote, that is, I was 
engaged in the act ot writing at some past time. 

Verbs have also several Compound Tenses 
formed by means of auxiliary verbs.* 

* It is urged by some Grammarians, that the £nglish verb 
has properly no more tenses than those that are distinguished 
by terminations ; namely, a present and a past tense ; and that 
ooi^being able to express other modifications of time, by adding 
aiudliary words, does no more constitute tenses than our 
being able to express other modifications of the verb by 
means of other wordt^ are to be regarded as inflections of the 
verb. In short, that we might as well say that J wish t» write 
is an inflection of the verb write, as, / will write, or / have 
written. There is more of speciousness than of solidity in 
this doctrine. In the first palace, there is no necessity in the 
nature ^ language that the inflection should be a termination, 
for ihe ngns of the Hebrew future as well as of some Greek 
tens^ are prefixed. Again, the auxiliaries being kept separate 
words, instead of being run together with the principal verbf 
making one word, seems altogether accidental. At one time 
there was a strong tendency to write, / shallbe* he wiUbe 
instead of / shall be, he will be ; and why that form did notf 
c<Hiie into general use, it would be difficult to say. If the 
past tense, loved, be a contraction of love did, there seems no^ 
sound reason why / loved should be regarded as a past tense,, 
and did love as not a tense. 

There are two circumstances which distiuguish an auxiliary 
to a principal verb, used for the purpose of forming tenses and 
moods, from any other principal verb added to it, to modify 
it ; nKOieiy, first the auxiliary verb loses its original significa- 
tion, and Decomes a mere sign of a tense or mood. / shall^ 
fdgnifies / owe, but / shcdl write, does not signify / owe to 
write, but is a mere intimation of a future act. / have, 
signifies J possess, but I have written, v^^^\jyS%^^9i^n a past 
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I. — They have two Compouna Present Tenses. The 
firsts indefinite, formed by the present tense of the aaxiliary 
verb Do, with the root of the principal verb, aa^ I do tove 
The aecmd definite, formed by the present tense of the 

complete act performed by me, although with an obscure 
reference to possession wMch will be afterwards explained. 
He willy signifies he has purposed or is determined, bnt He 
will write has no reference to any present purpose or deter- 
mination, but merely announces a future act, tor we can say 
the Clock will strike as well as He will ivrite. I do, signifies 
I act or perform, or perhaps rather I give, the Latin Do Dedi, 
but in the phrases I do wiHte, or, / did ivrite, the words do and 
did are merely signs of present or past tima. J may, signifies 
I have liberty or permission, but the sentence, / may die Uh 
morrow, conveys no idea of liberty or permission, but expresses 
a contingent event. Can, retains more of its original meaning, 
namely, power or ability, than the others, yet it more frequent^ 
refers to some condition expressed or -understood, than asserts 
mere ability or power. Thus, in the sentence, / can write, 
for I have been taught ; can, expresses the mere ability to 
write ; but in the sentence, / can vmte, if it will serve any 
good purpose ; can, certainly implies abihty, but it is used 
ohieffy to denote that the art of writing is contingent. In. the 
past tenses of some of these auxiliaries, loould, should, ought, 
could, even the idea of past time is lost, and they are employed 
to express present or future time, but with reference to a con- 
dition not fulfilled. / should write, does not signify / owed 
to write, or It was my duty to write at somefonnei' period ; but 
that were there not some obstacle to prevent me, / should at 
present or at some future time ivrite ; and so it is with all these 
past tenses. ^ . . / . 

Another distinguishing mark of auxiliaries is, that they are 
not united to the infinitive of the principal verb, as one prin- 
cipal verb is united to another, but to the root of the principal 
verb. We do not say, / will to write, as we say, / desire to 
write, but / vjill write ; and *it may be said generally, that 
when any verb is united to another without tiie proposition 
to, there is a tendency in the first verb to become auxiliary. 
Thus, when we say / durst write, there is a tendeney in the 
verb durst to become an auxiliary. By this rule mutt, wiH 
rank as an aiudliary. DgzedbyVjou^iL- 
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auxiliary verb Be^ with the active or passive participle 
of the principal verb ; as, / am loving^ I am loved : 
i. e. at the present moment* 

II. — Verbs have six Componnd Past Tenses, three in- 
definite and three definite. The three indefinite are 
these : ihe/irtt formed by the past tense of the auxiliary 
verb Do, with the root of the principal verb, as, / did love : 
the second formed by the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb Have^* with the passive pcu*ticiple of the principal 

• The verb Have^ is nsed to express the completion of the 
act expressed by the principal vero. It intimates not merely 
that &e action is done, bnt that the agent possesses it done. 
It is thus that it imparts an active signification to the passive 
participle. / have written a letter^ implies that 1 possess the 
act of writing the letter completed. Tnis form, therefore, re- 
quires not only that the act be completed, but that it in some 
sense continues to exist, and that there be an existing agent to 
possess it. Thus, we cannot say, Columbtts has discovered 
America ; because Columbus no longer exists to possess that 
action, nor can we say. The Duke of fVellington has t^iken 
JSadqfos ; because, although the Duke of Wellington exists, 
the act is gone, Badajos is no longer in his possession. But 
■we can say, Parliament has passed the Poor-law Bill ; so long as 
both Parliament exists to possess the act, and the act itself 
still exists to be possessed. In regard to this tense, authors, 
whose works are extant, are regarded as enjo3ring a kind of 
continued existence in their works. Thus, we can say. Homer 
has described the character of the Cheeks; because the poems 
are extant in which he did so, and he is supposed to exist in 
his writings. Thus, although this tense miplies completed 
action, so far from expressing perfect past tmie, it implies, 
that the action is not perfectly past, but in some sense, that it 
as well as the agent still exists. From this use of the passive 
participle to express action, that participle has been very 
generally treated, not as a passive participle, but as an active 
partici^e, expressing complete or perfect time. But this 
18 maiufestly erroneous, for in such phrases as, / cun loving^ 
and I am loved; I have been loving^ and / have been loved; 
J shall f^^ ^^^ loving^ find / Ma// have been loved, the 
first in each pair is active, and the second passive ; but 
the only difference is in the participles, and the active and 

Digitized by ViOU^lt: 
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verb, as, / have hved; and the third formed bj tlie past 
tenae of the auxiliary verb Haoe^ with the ptissive par- 
ticiple of the principal verb, as, I had learned. The three 
definite tenses correspond to the indefinite tenses, being 
formed in the same manner, except that instead of the 
' root or passive participle of the princip^ verb, the active 
, partici{He is n^d with the auxiliary verb Be^ in its 
various tenses, as, / was learning, J have been learning, 
I had been learning , 

III. — Verbs have four Contpound Futnre Tenaes, ex- 
pressing two indefinite and two definite times. The two 
tenses expressing indefinite time are these ; The fird 
formed by the present tenses of the auxiliary verbs Shall 
or /f iV/, with the root of the principal verb, as, / shall 
love, I will love. The second formed by the present tenses 
of the same auxiliaries. Shall and fflll, with the addition 
of the present tense of the auxiliary verb Have, and the 
passive participle of the principal verb, as^ / shall hatte 
loved. Thou unit have loved. 

The definite tenses correspond to these, being formed in 
the same manner, only substituting the active participle 
of the principal verb with the verb Be^ for those parts of 
the principal verb used in the indefinite forms, as, / shall 
or will be loving, J shall have been loving. 



passive sense must be in the participles respectively, or it 
IS no where. The sole cause of the apparent anomikly of a 
passive word, used to express activity, is, that the word have, 
with which it is accompanied, conveys the idea that the 
suMect of the verb possesses the action done or completed, 
and that he was the doer of it — that it was his act, and 
that therefore, although the doing of* it is over, the doer and 
the thing done still remain. The use of the past tense of have, 
with the passive participle, is analogous to that of the present 
/ had written, asserts, that I possessed the afct of writing, 
completed at some past time referred to — and therefmre im- 
plies, that / was the doer of it, that / had finished it at the 
time specified. We can therefore use the past tense of heme 
in cases in which we could not use the present ; we can say, 
Columbus HAD discovered America ; The Duke of fFelUngtin 
HAD taken Badajos, 
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In additum to these fotnre teafes there 10 a class of 
fatare tenses combined with the idea of obligation or 
aj^intment in common use, which are formed bj the 
verb Be in its varions parts, and the infinitive mood of 
the principal verb ; thns, J am to leve^ I was to hve^ I was 
to have loved ; and these doubled in the definite forms, I 
am to he ioving, I wag to be loving^ J ivat to have been 
loving. This form seems to be a contraction for some 
such phrase-as, / am directed, I am appointed^ I am en» 
gagea to wvitey teach, love, fycr'y and as it may thns be 
brought nnder the general rule of one verb governing 
another in the infimtiTe mood, it will be most convenient 
to treat it so in parsing. 

The same observations are unpHcable to a similar use 
. of the auxiliary verb Have, This anxiliarj is also used 
in common conversation with the infinitive 01 the prin- 
cipal verb, to express a fatnre tense, including in li the 
idea of obligation, as, / have to write, I had to write, I 
have to be writing, 1 had to be writing, I shall have to 
write, I shall have to be writing j i. e. f am under obliga- 
tion to write, I was under obligation to write, I shall be 
under obligation to write. Tbis form seems te be a 
contraoti<m for some such phrase as, / have it in charge 
to write ; and in parsing maj also be treated as sach, an 
abbreviation. 

Still another future is formed witii the aid of the pre- 
position about; as, / am about to write ; I was about 
to write; To be about to write, Sfc, But as this form 
of future may be treated as the infinitive mood of 
the verb governed by the preposition about, it is not 
necessary to treat it an a separate tense. This form 
marks an immediate futurity: / am about to write, 
signifies, / shall torite immediately, 

A similar signification is expressed by the aid of the 
verb go ; as, / am going to write ; I was going to torite, i.e. 
/ shall write immediately. This form falls under the 
general rule of one verb governing another in the It^fini' 
tive Mood, 

Verbs have five Moods, Infinitive, Indicative, 
Indicaiive-conditional^ Conditional and Imper- 
ative, 
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The mooda or modes of the rerb denote the manner in 
which it in used ; as for affirming, commanding, <fec. 
Thus, when the sense of the verb is expressed without 
reference to time or person, or when it is used as a noon, 
it is put in the Injinitive Mfod, the sign of which is 
the prepositi(Mi to with the root of the principal verb, 
as, To hve. To have loved. When the verb is used to 
express a simple affirmation, whether present, past, or 
future, it is put in the Indicative Mood ; as, / vjrke^ I 
wrote^ I tmil write. When the verb is used to express an 
affirmation depending upon some condition, expressed, 
or understood, it is put in the IruUattive^ondUional ; as, 
/ may write to-morrow^ I might have written. When the 
verb is used to express 'a condition, it is put in the 
Omditional Mood ; fis^ 1/ I terite, Although I write. 
When the verb is used to express a command or intreatj, 
it i» put in the Imperative ; as, fFrite thou,. 

Verbs have two Participles, the Active and 
t he Passive, 

Participles are used scHuetimes as verbs, sometimes as 
nouu9> and sometimes as adjectives ; and from their thus 
participating of the nature of several parts of speech, 
they obtain the name of participles. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, / am learmng my leston^ learnings is a verb ; in 
the sentence. The learning of a lesson requires attention 
and perseverance^ learnings is a noun ; in the sentence, 
/ have learned my lesson^ learned^ is a verb ; and in the 
phrases, a Idving husband^ a teamed man^ loving and 
learned are adjectives. The Active Participle always 
ends in ing ; as, leam»«^, vfTiUng, The Passive Parti- 
ciple has various terminations ; as, walke<i, eat^n, sle^, 
run. 

Verbs are Regular^ Irregular^ or Defective. 

A vast minority of the verbs df the language form their 
passive participle like their simple past tense ; namely, 
Dy adding ed or d to the root of the verb, and are called 
regular; «a — 
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Rod. 

Love 
Learn 



Pott, 

Lo?ed 

Learned 



Passive RarUc^ris, 
Loved 
Learned 



Verbs are considered irregular^ when they form their 
passive participle in any other way than as above ; as— 



Root. 

Begin 

Write 



Past. ' 
Began 

Wrote 



Passive Patiiciple. 
Besnn 

Written 



Some v^bs are defective, by wanting one or more of 
these'^iarts ; as — 

Roae. Past, Passive Participle. 

Can Could Wanting 

May Might 

The following is a list of the Irregular and Defective Verbs 
now in use. 



IM. 


Past. 


Passive Participle, 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Am 


was 


been 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awoke or awaked 


awaked 


Bake 


baked 


baked or baken 


Bear, io Bring forth 


bore or bare 


bom 


Bear, to carry 


bore or bare 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beat or beaten 


Become 


became 


become 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Behold 


beheld 


beheld or beholden 


Bend 


bent or bended 


bent or bended 


Bereave 


bereft w bereaved 


bereft or bereaved 


Beseech 


besonght 


besought 


Bid 


bade or bid 


bid or bidden 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten or bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow . 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke or brake 


broken 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought 

D 3 

Digitiz 


brought 
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RoQi, 



Past. 



Build 


built or builded 


Burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught or catched 


Chide 


chid 


Choose 


chose 


Cleave, id adhere 


clave or cleaved 


Cleave, to split 


clove, clave, or cleft 


Cling 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed or clad 


Come 


came 


Cost 


cost 


Crow 


crowed or crew 


Creep 


crept 


Cut 


cut 


Dare, to venture 


durst &r dared 


Deal 


dealt or dealed 


Dig 


dug Of digged 


Do 


• did 


Draw 


drew 


Drink 


drank 


Drive 


drove 


Dwell 


dwelt or dwelled 


Eat 


ate 


Fall 


fell 


Feed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


Fight 


feught 


Find 


feund 


Flee 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


Ry 


flew 


Forbear 


forbore or forbare 


Forget 


forgot 


Forsake 


forsook . 


Freeze 


froze 


Get 


got or gat 


Gild 


gilt or gilded 


Gird 


girt or girded 


Give 


gave 



Passive PatMcgtle. 

built or bnilded 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught or catdied 

chidden 

chosen 

cleaved 

cloven or cleft 

clung 

clothed or elad 

come 

cost 

crowed 

crept 

cut 

dared 

dealt or dealed 

dug or digged 

done 

drawn 

drun^ 

driven 

dwelt or dwelled 

eaten 

fallen 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

flown 

forborne 

forgotten or forgot 

forsaken 

frozen 

gotten or got 

^t or gilded 

girt or girded 

given 
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Boot. 


Past. 




Pasiho Partkipk. 


Go 


went 




gone 


Grave 


graved 




graven or graved 


Grind 


groond 




ground 


Grow 


hung or 




grown 


Hang 


hanged 


hung or hanged 


Have 


had 




had 


Hear 


heard 




heard 


Heave 


heaved 


9rhove 


heaved or hoven 


Help 


helped 




helped or holpen 


Hew 


hewed 




hewn or hewed 


Hide 


hid 




hidden or hid 


Hit 


hit 




hit 


Hold 


held 




held or holden 


Hurt 


hurt 




hurt 


Keep 


kept 




kept 


Kneel 


kneU 




knelt 


Knit 


knit or knitted 


knit or knitted 


Know 


knew 




known 


Lade 


laded 




laden 


Lay 


laid 




laid 


Lead 


led 




led 


Leave 


left 




left 


Lend 


lent 


^ 


lent 


Let 


let 




let 


Lie, to lie down 


lay 




lain or lien 


Lift 


lifted or 


lift 


lifted or aft 


Light 


lighted or lit 


lighted or lit 


Load 


loaded 




loaden or loaded 


Lose 


lost 




lost 


Make 


made 




made 


Mean 


meant or meaned 


meant or meaned 


Meet 


met 




met 


Mow 


mowed 




mown or mowed 


Pay 


paid 




paid 


Pat 


put 




put 


Qnit 


■ quit or quitted 


quit 


Read 


read 




xead 


Rend 


rent 




rent 


Rid 


rid 




rid 


Ride 


rode 




ridden or rode 


Ring 


rung or 


rang 


rung 


' 
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Roof, 


Past, 


Passive Participle. 


•JUse 


rose 


risen 


Kive 


rived 


riven 


Kot 


rotted 


rotted 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed > 


sawn or sawed 


Saj 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe- 


seethed^ sod 


sodden 


SeU 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Sliape 


shaped 


shaped or shapeo 


S)iav0 


shaved 


shaved or shaven 


SItear 


sheared or shore 


shorn 


Sited 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone or shined 


shone or shined 


Shew 


^ewed 


shewn 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Shrink 


shrank or shrunk 


shrunk 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shot 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sung or sang 


sung 


Sitik 


sunk or sank 


sunk or sunken 


Sit 


^at 


sitten or sat 


Sloep 
Slide 


slew 


slain 


slept 
slid 


slept 
slidden 


Sling 


slung or slang 


slung 


Slink 


slunk or slank 


slunk 


Slit 


slit or slitted 


slit or slitted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown or sowed 


Speak 


spoke or spake 


spoken 


Speed 


-sped 


sped 


Sepnd 
SpiU 


spent 


spent 


spilt or spilled 


spilt or spilled 


Spin 


-spuno^ span 


•spun 
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Eooi. 

Spit 

Split 

Spread 

Spring 

Stand 

Steal 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Stride 

Strike 

String 

Strive 

Strew (rtr ? 

Strow S 

Swear 

Sweat 

Sweep 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

Writhe 



Pa»t. 


Pa$9nfe Participh. 


spit or spat 


spit or spitten 


split or splitted 


split or splitted 


spread 


spread 


sprang or sprtmg 


sprung 


stood 


stood 


stole 


stolen 


stuck 


stuck 


stung 


stung 


stunk or stank 


stunk 


strode or strid 


stridden 


struck 


struck or stricken 


strung 


strung 


strove 


striven 


strewed or? 
strowed S 


^■— 5r::i 


swore or sware 


sworn 


sweat 


sweat 


swept 
swelled 


swept 


swelled or swollen 


swam or swum 


swum 


swung 


swung 


took 


taken 


taught 


taught 


tore or tare 


torn 


trfd 


told 


thought 


thought^ 


throve or thrived 


thriven 


threw 


thrown 


thrust . 


thru>»t 


trod or trode 


trodden 


waxed 


waxed or waxen 


wore 


worn 


wove 


woven 


wept 


wept 


won 


wo^ 


wound or winded 


wound 


wrought or worked 


wrought «r worked 


wrung or wringed 


wrung or wringed 


wrote or writ 


written or writ 


writhed 


writheh or writhed 
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TkB Defective Verbs are as follows : — 



Root, 


Past. 


Passive ParticipU. 


Can 


could 








forgone 


May 


might 




Must 


must 




Ought 


ought 




Quoth 


quoth 




Shall 


shouW 




Will 


would 




Wis 


wist 




Wit or wot 


wot 





Verbs may also be divided into Principai 
and Attxiliary. 

A prmdfial verb is that without which a sentem^ or 
clause contains no affirmation. An auxUiary is a verb 
joined to the root or participles of a principal verb, to 
express time and manner with greater precision than 
can be done bf the tenses and moods in their simple 
form. Thus, the sentence, / am ^joriting an exercise; 
when I have finished it, I shall read it to the class, has 
no meaning without the principal verbs writing, finished, 
read; but the meaning is rendered more definite, espe- 
cially with regard to time, by the auxiliary verbs tm, 
have, shali. 

The Auxiliary Verbs are, be, do, Aave, shaUj 
tcillj may, can^ let, mtisL " . 

Be, do, and have, are frequently used as principal 
verbs ; likewise will and let. 

These verbs are thus inflected : — 

TO BE. • 

Present, Past. . Passive Participle. 

Am Was . Been. 



• This verb is frequently called the Substantive verb. 
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IKDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular* Plural, 

1. I am 1. We are 

2. Then art 2. Ye or yon are 

3. He, she, or it is 3. They are 

Pmti Tenae. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 was 1. We were 

2. Thon wa«t 2. Ye or you were 

3. He, she, or it was 3. They were 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. Iflbe I. If we be 

2. If Uiou be a. If ye or you be 

3. If he, she, or it be 3. If they bo 

Past Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If 1 were 1. If we were 

2. If thou were or wert 2. If ye or you were 

3. If he, she, or it were 3. If they were 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural, 

Be thou ' Be ye or you 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To Be. 

PARTICIPLES. 



Active, Bemg 


TO DO. 


Passive, Been 


Present. 
Do 


Past, 
Did 


Passive Participle, 
Done 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular, ^'^'^ ^^'^^ Plural, 
l.Ido 1. Wedo 

2. Thou doe»t 2. Ye or you do 

3. He, she, or it doth or does 3. They do 
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Singular, 

1. I did 

2. Thon didst 

3. He, she, or it did 



Past Tense, 



Plurai, 

1. We did 

2. Ye or yon did 

3. They did 



Singular, 
Do thou 



CONDITIONAL MOOD, 

Present Tense, 

Singular. 
i. If I do 
2. If thou do, <fec. 
Past Tense, 

Singular. 

1. If I did 

2. If thou did, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Plural, 
Do ye or yotf 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To Do. 



Active, Doing 



PARTICIPLES. 



Passive, Done 



Root, 
Have 



TO HAVE. 

Past. 

Had 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Passive Participle. 
Had 



Singular, 

1. I have 

2. Thou hast 

3. He, she, or it hath or has 



Present Tense, 

Plural. 

1. We have 

2. Ye or you have 

3. They have 



Singulat, 

1. I had 

2. Thou hadst 

3. He, she, or |t bad 



Past Tense. 



. Plural, 

1. We had 

2. Ye or you had 

3. Thev had 
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CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, 

1. If 1 hare 

2. If thou liave, «fec. 

Pose Tense, 
Singular, 

1. If I had 

2. If thou had, «fec. ' 

IMPERATIVE M00». 

Singular* Plural, 

Have thou Have ye or jon 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To Have, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Activey Having Passive, Had 

SHALL. 

Present Tense, 
Singular^ Plural, 

1. I shaU 1. We shall ' 

2. Thou shalt 2. Ye or you shall 

3. He, she, or it shall 3. They shall 

Past Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I should -. ). Werfiould 

2. Thou shouldst 2. Ye or you should 

3. He, &he, or it should 3. They should 

WILL. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 will 1. We will 

2. Thou wilt 2. Ye or you will 
a. He, she, or it will 3. Th^,j^^^. 
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Past Tense, 
Singular, 

1. I wonld ' 

2. Thouwouldst 

3. He, she, or it would 


PluraL 

1. We would 

2. Ye or you would 

3. They would 


MAY, 




Present Tense 
Singtdar* 

1. I may v 

2. Thonmayegt 

3. He, «ke, *r it may 


PluraL 

1. We may 

2. Ye or you may 

3. They may 


Past Tense. 
Singular. 

1. I might 

2. Thou mightest 

^« He, she, pr it might 


PluraL 

1. We might 

2. Ye or you might 

3. They might 



CAN. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I can I .' We can 

2. Thou €anst 2. Ye or you can 

3. He, she, or it can ,3. They can 

PasiThnse. 
Singular. 

1. I could 

2. Thoucouldst 

3. He, she, or it could 



Plural. 

1 . We could 

2. Ye or you could 

3. They could 



These auxiliary verbs are capable of being combined 
together in a vast variety of forms ; as, / have been 
torittTig; I shall or will be loriting; / shall have been 
woriting ; I am to be fvrUing ; I was to be writing ; I was 
to have been Writing ; I may be writing ; I might be writings 
and expressing an endless variety of modifications of the 
principal verb, the chief of which, will be given in 
the conjugation of a regular ver|^^,,,,,^^e)u^iL 
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Conjugation of a Regular Verb.* 

Root, 

Love 

Present, Past. Pauive Participle, 

LoTe Loved Loved 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

INPINITIYE MOOD. 

Pr^went Indefinite, To Love. 

Present Definite, To be loving. 

Past htdefinite. To have loved. 

' Past Definite, To have been loving. 

INDICATIVIB IfOOD. 

Present Tense. 

lingular. indefinite. p^^^ 

1. Hove 1. We love 

2. ThoQ lovesi f 3: Ye or roa lore 

3. He, she, or it loves 3. They love 

* The student will find some difference in the nomenclature 
of the moods and tenses of the verb, from that which has been 
employed in other Grammars. It is in part, adopted from 
the Grammar prefixed by Webster^ to his Dictionary of the 
English Language ; and in part, introduced as being more 
expressive of the use of the moods and tenses. Some refor- 
mation in English Grammar, especially respecting the treat- 
ment of the verb, is imperatively demanded. The opinion 
expressed by Webster, is, that no foreigner, (and it may safely 
be added, no native) could^ever obtain an acquaintance with 
the moods and tenses of the English Verb, from any of the 
Grammars in common use. It is hoped that some advance- 
ment at least has been made towards a more perfect arrange- 
ment and nomenclature of the moods and tenses of the verb. 

t The second person singular, is in use, chiefly in addresses 
to the Deity. In addretting individi||^i I^Lf^ifftcond person 
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Or, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 do love 1. We do love 

2. Thou dost love 2. Ye or yon do love 

3. He, &c., does or dotli love 3. They do love • 

These tenses are used to express propositions which are 
not confined to time, as, Man dies, and is laid in the grave ; 
Comets approach very near to the sun, and recede to a vast 
distance from tfiat luminary. 

Definite, 
Singular. Plural, 

1 . I am loving 1« We are loving 

*2. Thou art loving 2. Ye ox you are loving 

3. He, (fee, is loving 3. They are loving 

PAST TENSES. 

Indefinite. 

Imperfect. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. 1 loved h We loved 

2. Thou lovedst 2. Ye or you loved * 

3. He, ^c«, loved 3. They loved 

Or, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love I. We did love 

2. Thou didst love 2. Ye or you did love 

3. He, &c., did love 3. They id love f 

plural, is used. Some grammarians have, on this account, 
represented such a phrase as, You love, as singular, because 
it may be addressed to an individual. But it seems to be 
merely a form adopted to avoid the abruptness of a direct 
address,' as the Italians are accustomed to address superiors 
in the third person. 

• This form is used chiefly for the saVe of emphasis ; f ih 
love. In solemn composition, doth is used in the third person 
singular. In lighter composition or in conversation, does is 
used. 

t See note above, on the present tense, formed by the 
auxiliary Do, 
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Perfect, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I have loved ^ 1. We have loved 

2. Thou hast loved 2. Ye or you have loved 

3. He, &c., hath or has loved • 3. They have loved 

Prior Perfect, f. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . 1 had loved 1. We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. Ye or you had loved 

3. He, <fec., had loved 3. They had loved 

Definite, 

These correspond to the indefinite tenses given ahove, 
substituting the active participle with the substantive 
verb Be^ for the parts of the principal verb used in the 
indefinite past tenses, as — 

Imperfect, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I was loving 1. We were loving 

2. Thou wast loving .2. Ye or you were loving 

3. He, (&c., was loving 3. They were loving 

Perfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 have been loving 1 . We have been loving 

2. Thou hast been loving 2. Ye or you have been loving 

3.^ He, <fec., has been loving 3. They have been loving 

Prior Perfect, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . I had been loving 1 . We had been loving ^ 

2. Thou hadst been loving 2. Ye or you had been loving 

3. He, <fec., had been loving 3. They had been loving - 



• In solemn composition, Aw^A, is used ; in lighter composi- 
tion, or in common conversation, has., is used. 

t The Prior Perfect Tense, called in most Gramtoars the 
Plu-Perfect, expresses, that the action was completed pre- 
vious to some past time, mentioned, or alluded to ; as, / had 
written the letter befote he arrived. 
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PUTURB TBlfSES. 

Indefinite. 

Simply Future, 

Stngutar. Plural. 

1 . I shall love 1 . We shall love 

2. Thou wilt love 2, Ye or you will love 

3. He, <fec., will love 3. They will love 

Or thus, 
Sineular, JPlurak 

1 . I will love 1 . We will love 

2. Thou shalt love 2. Ye or ybu shall love 

3. He, &c., shall love 3. They shall love • 

Prior Future Perfect, f 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I dhSl have loVed 1. We shall have loved 

2. Thou wilt have loved 2. Ye or you will hate loved 

3. He, dsc^ will have loved 3. They will have loved 

Definite 

These correspond with the indefinite tenses in the 
same manner as the past indefinite and definite tenses dow 

Simply Future. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shul he loving I. We shall he loving 

2. Thou will he, <fec. 2. Ye or you, «fec. 

Or thus, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I will be loving I. We will be loving 

2. Thou shalt be, &c. 2. Ye or yon, dse. 

• The first of these forn», otnly predicts ; the second 
conveys the idea of purpose or resolution in the first person, 
and comnutnds in tne second and third. In the latter form, 
the auxiliaries, Shalt and fVill, should be pronounced emphA- 
tically. I win learn. Thou shall learn. 

t The prior future perfect tense, expresses, that the action 
would be completed oefore some future time specified or 
alluded to ; as, / shall have learned my lessons before six 
o'clock. 
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Prior Future. 
Singuiar. Plural, 

1 . I shall nave been loving 1 . We shall have been loving 

2. Thou wilt have been, <fec. 2. Ye or yon, <fec. 

IlfDICATITE CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

Doubtful Conditional^ 

Prese/ii Indefinite, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may love 1. We may love 

2. Thon mayest love 2. Ye or yon may love 

3. He, Ac, may love 3. They mny love 

Or thu9^ 

1. I can love 1. We can love 

2. Thon canst love 2. Ye or yon can love 

3. He, <fec., can love 3. They can love • 

* These two forms are by no means necessarily conditional ; 
on the contrary, the former is most freqnently, and the latter 
always simply indicative. Even when 1 say, / may learn^ if 
1 choose : the clanse, I may learn^ is strictly indicative'; in- 
timating that I am at liberty to learn ; and the condition, If 
I choose^ implies no donbt fu to the fact that I am at liberty 
to learn, bxrt merely implies a donbt whether I shall nse my 
liberty to learn or not. These forms, however, are given a» 
indicative conditional ; in the first place, because, idthouffh 
they are strictly indicative, yet they often imply some concU- 
tioil, and especially the verb May is used to denote uncertainty, 
without reference to power or liberty ; as, / may nerhaps be 
in London nest week. This sentence is not, like the former, 
intended to express power or liberty, but simply uncertainty. 
It is possible, it is prdabie that I shall or may be in London nejct 
week ; and they are given as a present tense of Indicative 
Conditional, because these verbs. May and Can, in their past 
tenses, with the past tenses of the verbs, Shnll and /FiY/, are 
in constant use to express indicative propositions, implying 
conditions which are not fulfilled ^ as, ^ i mtght read ifpermis^ 
sion were obtained ; but not having permission, I may not,^ ' / 
could read if I had light ; but not having Jight, 1 cannot,' * / 
would read ^ there were silence ; but there not being silence, 
I will not,' ' I should read if I had time ; but not having iime^ 
I shall fwt read: DgzedbyV^uu^iL 
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Definite, 
Smgular. Plural, 

\ . I may be loving I . We may be loving 

2. Thou mayest be loving 2. Ye or you may be loTing 

3. He may be loving 3. They may be loving 

Or Uiusy 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I can be loving I. We can be loving 

2. Thou canst be, <fec. 2. Ye or you can be,-<fec. 

Past Indefinite* 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . I may have loved 1 . We may have loved 

2. Thou mayest have, &c. 2. Ye ar you may have, <fec. 

Pa«t Definite, 
Singular, - Plural, 

1. I may have been loving \ . We may have been loving 

2. Thou mayest have, <fec. 2. Ye or you may have, ifec. 

Unfulfilled CatuUtional, 

Present Indefinite, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I might love 1 . We might love 

2. Thou mightest love 2. Ye or you might love 

3. He, <fec., might love 3. They might love 

Or thus^ 
Singular. Plural, 

1 . I could love 1 . We could love 

2. Thou couldst, &c. 2. Ye or you could, <fec. 

Or thus, 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . I should love 1 . We should love 

2. Thou wouldst love 2. Ye or you would love 

3. He would love 3. They would love. 

Or thu^, 
Singular, Plural,^ 

1. I would love 1. We would love 

2. Thou shouldst love 2. Ye or you should love 

3. He should love 3. They should love • 

• ITieso, although formed by the past tense of the auxiliaiy 
vorb, usually have no roferenco to past time, but to an unful- 
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DefinUe. 
Singular, PhtraL 

1. I might be loving 1. We might be loving, Ac. 

2. Thou mightest be, c&c. 

Or thus, 
^Singular. Plural, 

1 . I could be loving 1 . We could be loving, <fec. 

2. Thou couldst be, <fec. 

Or thua, 
Singular, ^ Plural, 

1. I should be loving 1. VYe should be loving 

2- Thou wouldst be loving 2. Ye or you would be loving 

3. He, <&c., would be loving 3. They would be loving 

Or thua^ 
Singular, Plttral, 

1 . I would be loving ^ 1 . We would be loving 

2. Thou shouldst be loving 2. Ye or you should be loving 

3. He, <fec., should be loving 3. They should be loving 

Past Indefinite. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I nught have loved J. We might have loved 

2. Thou mightest have loved 2. Ye or you might have loved 

3. He, «fec., might have loved 3. They might have loved 

Or thus, ^ 

Singular, Plural. 

\. I could have loved 1. We could have loved 

2. Thou couldst have, <fec. 2. Ye or you could have, <fec. 

filled condition. The verb Should, is frequently used in the 
same sense with the verb Ought, which is the past tense of Ou^e, 
Should, indeed, is the past tense of the verb Shall, which also 
signifies To mce. Thus, 1 shouldleaxn, with the accent on the 
word should, signifies, I ought to learn. It is, however, more fre- 
quently used in the first person, to express a present or future 
afiirmation, depending on an'unfulfilled condition. In the 
second and third persons, it conveys the idea of obligation. 
fVould, in the first person, along with a present or future 
affirmation, includes the idea of purpose or resolution. In 
the second and third persons it merely intimates what would 
be, if a certain condition expressed or alluded to, were 

fulfilled. Dig izedbyVoiOU^lt: 
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Or thus, 
Singttiar. PluraL 

1. 1 diould have loved 1. We should have loved 

2. Thou wouldst have loved 2. Ye or you would have loved 

3. He, she, or it would, &c. 3. They would have, <fec, 

Or thus, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I would have loved 1. We would have loved 

2. Thou shouldst have loved 2. Ye oir you should have loved 

3. He should have, <fec. 3. They should have, &c. 

The definite past tenses are formed upon the same 
analogy with the definite tenses as hefbre. Thus, / mighi 
have been loving ; I could have been loving ; I should have 
been loving ; / u^uld have been loving. 

The past tense of the verb Have, is sometunes used in 
the same sense as the form / should have loved ; as, / 
had come, if I had not been ill ; that is, / should have come, 
if I had not been ill. 
•^ Thus, . 

Singular. PluraL 

1. 1 had loved 1. We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. Ye or you had loved 

3. He, &(?., had loved 3. They had loved 

Or thus, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I had been loving 1 . We had been loving 

2. Thou hadst been <fec 

CONDITIONAL HOOD.* 

This mood is used to express the condition on which 
some assertioi;! depends ; as. If I live, I shall learn. It 
is characterized by some conditional conjunction ; as^ 
If, Unless, Except, Although, fVhether, fyc. It has two 
tenses in form, but which, having no relation to time, are 
not properly tenses. Like the present tenses of the 
' Indicative Conditional^ they express conditions that are 
doubtful or unfulfilled. The time majrbe present or 
future ; thus, the expression. If I be rich, does not 
determine whether / am rich or not ; but the phrase. If 

* This mood is called, in many Grammars, the Stib/uncHve. 
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/ werie rich^ knpliei^ that / am not rich. The Conditional 
Mood is distanguished byits having no personal inflections. 
This mood is also employed to express desires or wishes, 
as, O that I were well. I would that he were here. 

Doubtful Conditional. 
Indefinite. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love 

2. 1 f thou love 2. If ye or you love 

3. If he, <fec. love. 3. If they love 

Definite. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I he loving 1. If we be loving 

2. If thou be loving 2. If ye or you be loving » 

3. If he, <fec., be loving ^ 3. If they be lo\'ing 

Unfulfilled Indefinite Conditional. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I loved I. If we loved 

2. If thou loved 2. If ye or you loved 

3. If he, &c., loved 3. If they loved 

• Definite. 
Singular. Phtral. 

1 . If I had beef! loving 1. If we had been loving 

2. If thou had been loving 2. If ye or you had been loving 

3. If he, <fec., had been loving 3. If they had been loving 

As all the auxiliary as well as principal verbs are 
capable of being used in the Conditional mood^ the same 
tenses may be formed in it, when required, as in the 
Indicative; but it is needless to give these in detail, 
since all that is necessary is to prefix a conditional con* 
junction, and then suppress the personal inflections. 
Thus, If I (or thou, «fec.,) do love. If I (or thou, Ac.,) did 
lovci If I for thou, <feo.,) had loved. If I (or thou, Ac.,) 
shall or will love. If I (or thou, Ac.,) shall or teill have 
loved. If I (or thou, Ac.,) may love. If I (or thou, Ac.,) 
can love. If I (or thou, Ac.,) may have loved. If I (or 
thou, Ac.,^ can have loved. If I (or thou^ Ac) might love, 
or could love, or should hve, or tvould love. If 1 {St thou, 
' Ac.,) might have loved, emUd hn^g.j^^^^y^^ have loved, 
E 2 ^ ^^ 
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should have loved. And these again might he repeated 
in the definite form, J/ 1 (or th&u^ tfec.,) be hving^ have been 
Umng^ had been loving^ $haU be loving^ shall have been 
loving* 

IMPERATIVE. 

The Imperative Mood is that in which a command is 
given, or entreaty is expressed, although hoth of these 
are done frequently in the future tense. Properly there 
can he no person hut the second ; as the imperative 
IS addressed to some person or persons. Some gram- 
marians fill up the other persons hy means of the verb 
Lnt, That, however, is itself imperative in the second 
person, as when we say. Let me learn^ it is an address to 
some person understood, to permit me to learn, and so 
of the others. 

• Conditions are frequently expressed hy the Indicative ; 
thus, we often read, Unless he is^ instead of. Unless he be ; If 
I was^ ihstead of. If I were. This form seems to imply, that 

iplies 



the condition expressed is fulfilled. If / am rich, implies that 
/ am rich. When it is said in scripture. If ye then being 
evil know how to give good gifts to your children, <fec. ; the 
verb krtow, should be considered as in the indicative; because, 
our Lord intended to intimate, that they did know, evil as 
they were ; and had it been in the second person, it would 
have been If thou being evil knowest. When the indicative is 
used with a conditional participle in past time, it frequently 
refers to a past, not an unfulfilled condition. Thus, in tiie 
sentence, ^Although he was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor ;' tiie verb wo*, does not refer to an unfulfilled condition, 
as the conditional were would ; but to a former condition. 
Had it been rendered Although he were rich, it would have 
implied that He is not rich at present. 

There seem, therefore, to be three forms in which condi- 
tions may be expressed in English. First, by « conditional 
participle with the indicative, implying, that the condition is 
fulfilled ; as. If lam rich, implying that / am rich. Secondly, 
with the doubtful conditional, leaving it uncertain whether 
the condition be fulfilled ; 9&,If Ibe rich, which does not deter- 
mine whether / be rich or not. .And third, with the unfulfilled 
conditional, implying, that the condition is not fulfilled ; as. 
If Ifoererich^ implying that lam not rich. 
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The imperalive is fmrmed by pkuang tlie root of the 
verb before the personal pronoun, as — 

Singular, Plural, 

Love then Love ye 

or more frequently without the pronoun ; as, Love, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, 
Loving. 

Past, 
indefinitely^ Having loved, or 
Definifely^ Having been loving. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Passive Voice has only one original part, namely, 
the Passive Participle ; all the other parts of the passive 
voice bein^ supplied by the verb to Btf, combined with the 
other auxiliaries. This voice, therefore, hfis the same 
moods and tenses as the Active Foice, but with this 
exception, that there is no distinction of definite and m- 
definite tenses. Its characteristic is some part of the 
auxiliary verb Be, with the passive participle of the 
principal verb. 

INFINITITE MOOD. 

Present, To be loved 

Past, To have been loved 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1 . I am loved 1 . We are loved 

2. Thou art loved 2. Ye or you are loved 

3. He, dec, ifl loved 3. They are loved. 

E3 
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The exigency of the language has latterly been intro- 
ducing a definite form of the Present Indicative Tense of 
the passive voice ; thus, / dm being loved ; The house is 
being built ; intimating, that the operation is going on 
unfinished. The only mood in which this sense could 
otherwise be expressed, is very awkward. The house is 
a buildings or the house is in buildingi 

Past Tensesi 

Imperfect. 
I was loved, &c. 

br in a definite form | / was being loved. The house 
was being built. 

Perfect, ' 
I have been loved. 

Prior Perfect. 
I had been loved. 
Future Tenses. 
Simple Future. 
I shall be loved. 
I will be loved. 

Prior Future* 
I shall or will have been loved. 

INDICATIVE CONDITIONAL IfOOD. 

Doubtful Conditional Tenses. 

Present. 

1 may be loved, or I can be loved. 

Past. 

I may have been loved. 

Unfulfilled Conditional Tenses. 

Present. 

I might be loved 1 could be loved 

I should be lo^-ed I would be loved 
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Past. 
• I might have been loved I could have been loved 

I should have been loved He would have been loved 

With the past tense of the verb Nave. 
I had been loved, if, <fec. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

Doubtftd Conditional. 

' If I be loved. 

Unfisljilled Conditional. 
If I were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Be thou loved. 

Let me, him, us, them be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Presents 
Loved. 

Past. 
Having been loved. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

These have their compound moods and tenses formed 
precisely as the regular verbs, only, substituting the 
irregular form of the past tense and passive participle 
for the regular form in ed or % as — 

I write. I am writing. 1 wrote. I did write. I hav«» 
written. I riiall write. I shall have written,^ dfec 
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EXERCISES. 

VERB.* 

What is a verb ? How man^ kinds of verbs are there ? 
When ate verbs said tobetnuisitive? and when intransitive? 

* Directions to Teachers. — A verb may be easily dis- 
tingnished from any other part of speech by its making sen^e 
with a personal pronoun, and by the sentence being withont 
meaning when it is omitted. An active transitive verb is 
to be distingnisbed from an active intransitive verb, by the 
former admitting an objective case after it ; thns, we can 
say, John strikes the table^ bnt we cannot say, John sits the 
table. It is to be observed, however, that verbs which are 
generally intransitive, sometimes become transitive, by 
taking after them a nonn of similar si^fication, as, To 
run a race ; To sleep the sleep of death* The nnmber and 
person of the ve^b depends on the nnmber and person of the 
snbject or nominative ; thus, if the nominative is in the 
singular nnmber and third person, the verb is also in the 
singular nnmber and third person. When the past tense 
cannot be distinguished from the pre'sent, by the difference 
of termination, it is to be found out only by considering 
whether the affirmation is made of something that is going 
.on at the time, or of something which has already taken 
place. The indicative, imperative, and infinitive moods, can 
scarcely be mistaken, if attention is paid to the preceding 
explanations, but the indicative conditional, and conditional 
moods are not so easily understood, and the student is re- 
quested to attend carefully to the explanations that have 
already been given. 

Whether the present participle is used as a nonn, an 
adjective, or a verb, must oe discovered by considering whe- 
ther it is the name of some proofs or circumstance, whether 
it qualifies a noun, or whether it expresses some act or con- 
dition in a state of progression. Care must be taken mot to 
confound the passive participle with the past tense ; as, / 
done it^ instead of / dtd it ; I have wrote^ for / have written. 
It is easy to distinguish between the auxiliary and principal 
verbs, be^ do, have, will, and let, from the former being always 
joined to a verb in its simple form, or a participle, and from 
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tlow are verbs inflected ? How manj muabers have terbt ? 
How'many persons ? What do the tenses of the verb denote ? 
How manj moods have verbs ?^ What do the moods of the 
verb denote ? When is the verb said to be in the indicative 
mood ? in the indicative conditional ? in the conditional ? in 
the imperative ? [in the infinitive ? How many participles 
have verbs ? Why are the participles so called ? What verbs 
are called regular ? irregnlar ? defective ? What are princr- 

the latter making the affirmation on which the meaning of 
the sentence or clause depends. 

Sentences containing the verb may be parsed in the follow- 
ing manner, the particulars concerning each part of speech 
being drawn from the pupil by question s, as previously 
directed : Agesilatu being asked what he thought most proper 
for boys to iearrt, answered, fFhat they ought to do when they 
come to be men, Agesilaus, a proper noun, masculine gender, 
and nominative case ; being, an auxiliary verb, joined to 
uskttd ; askefl', an active verb, passive participle, regular, 
present ask, past tens^ asked ; what, a compound relative pro- 
noun ; he, a personal pronoun, third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, and nominative case ; thought, an active 
verb, past tense, indicative mood, third person, and singular 
number, irregular, present, think, passive participle, thought ; 
most, an adverb ; proper, an adjective, wnen connected with 
most, in the superlative formp/iw, a preposition ; boys, a 
noun, plural number, masculine gender, and objective case ; 
to learn, an active verb, infinitive mood ; answered, an active 
transitive verb, past tense, indicative mood, third person, and 
singular number, regular, governing the followmg clause; 
what, a compound relative pronoun, used instead of that 
which ; they, a personal pronoun, third person, plural num- 
ber, masculine gender, and nominative case ; ought* a defec- 
tive verb, past tense, indicative mood, third person, and plural 
numberi» wanting the imperative and infinitive moods, and 
the participles ; to do, an active transitive verb, infinitive 
mood, governed by the verb ought ; when, an adverb ; they, a 
personal pronoun ; come, an intransitive verb, present tense, 
indicative mood, third person, and plural number, irregular, 
past tense, came, passive participle, come ; tobe,exL intransi- 
tive verb, infinitive mood, irregular, present am, past tense 
was, passive participle been ; men, a noi:^n^^pj|i^^al number, 
masculine gender, and nominative case. ^ ^ 
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plJ verba ? What are auxiliary verbs ? Name the^aaxiHary 
verbs ? What auxiliaries are also used as principal verbs-? 
What does the auxiliary verb be denote ? To what parts of 
the principal verb is it joined ? What is the use of <&, as an 
anxuiarj verb ? To what part of the principal verb is it 
joined ? What does have imply ? To what is it joined ? 
What is the primary sense of shall f What is the present 
tense used to express ? What does the presetkt tense of sheil 
signify in the first person ? and what in the second and third ? 
With ^hat part of the principal verb is shall inflected ? What 
does loill denote ? What is the present tense of this verb 
nsed to express ? What does it signify in the first person ? 
in the second and third ? With what part of the princip^d 
verb is will inflected ? What does lei denote ? To what if 
it joined ? What does must denote ? To what part of the 
principal verb is it loined ? What are shall, mil, may, can, 
and must also joined to ? 

Distinguish Transitive from Intransitive, Regular Jrom Irregu- 
lar, and Principal from Auxiliary Verbs, among the 
follmving: — 

Love, find, perform, can serve, promise, direct, will sncceed, 
sing, am, shall arrive, make, say, live, sell, come, mast be, 
rise, ought to have, improve, stand, amuse, occupy, lose, fall, 
bleed, seek, think, afflict, let us go, do you hear ? he can ride, 
they may take, she has told, will they grow ? shall I send ? he 
is weeping, I have written, you must try, it must be done. 

Inflect the following Ferhs after the manner of "/o 
learn :*^ — 

Gain, praise, believe, defend, ask, inform, reward, destroy, 
possess, admit, act, unite, agree, profess, punish, fear, prevent, 
extend, pursue, employ, advance, perceive, attempt, assist. 

Liflect the foliotving Verbs after the manner rf ^'-to 
write: " — 

Arise, take, grow, lose, bring, fall, throw, strike, work, 
■lay, shake, meet, know, seek, come, hide, find, fight, give, 
choose, begin, keep, see, stand, think, make. 
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In what number, perton, tense, and mood, are the Verhe in the 
following examples f 

I move, they joined, to grieve, he is pleased, they are learn- 
ing, she excels, having heen, let him read, we gave, yon were 
seen, it is finished, they may come, yon shonld walk, I can nm« 
hemnst remain, let them attend. Hector fonght ; Cssar came, 
saw, and conqnered ; the goods were sold ; it is yonr duty to 
ohey ; follow me ; come then, companion of my toils, let ns 
take fresh courage, persevere, and hope to the end; if he 
repent, he will be iforgiven ; though they were invited, they 
would not come ; were she good, she would be happy ; gentle- 
ness delights above all things to alleviate distress ; and if it can- 
not dry up the falling tear, to soothe at least the grieving heart. 

Correct the following errors :— 

I love he ; she sits the chair ; these books is mine ; John 
write a letter ; thon shonld love they neighbour as thou loves 
thyself ; the pens which you buyest were excellent ; let him 
who stand, ti^e heed lest he falls ; have you wrote ? I done 
as yon desirestme ; he has take his hat ; she beseeched him 
in vain ; I seed you at church ; James has went to London ; 
Mary has tore her frock, let Anne mended it ; it ought to 
have b^ doing yesterday ; it must be do to-morrow ; I had 
finish before you come ; I shall not go to sea, for I will be 
drowned ; if it were not he, whom do you imagine it to be ? 
If you doest well, shall thou not be accepted ? and if you do 
not well, sin lay at thy door. 

Parse the following sentences .'— 

I am sincere. Thou art industrious. A letter has been 
written. You should leam. Let me see that book. Tem- 
perance preserves health. She may have been deceived. If 
thon wert his superior, thou shouldst not have boasted. If 
our desires are moderate, our wants will be few. He was 
seen riding through the village. The water is frozen. Great- 
ness may procure a man a tomb, but goodness alone can 
deserve an epitaph. To a fond parent, who would not have 
his child corrected for a perverse trick, but excused it, saying 
it was a small matter ; Solon very wisely replied, " Yes, but 
habit is % great one." If opinion has cried your name up, let 
modesty cry your heart down, lest you^deceive ijlj, oj^ jt dwive 
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you : there is no less danger in a great name than In a bad 
one ; and no less honour in deserving praise, than in endur- 
ing it. 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while 1 sleep, 

And tremble wliile I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 

No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 



VI.— x\DVERB. 



An Adverb is a word which qualifies a Verb, 
an Adjective^ or another Adverb. 

ThuSfl in the example. He ivrites well ; wellj qualifies 
the verb^ by expressmg the manner in which the act of 
writing is performed ; in the examples, She is remarkably 
diligent; They read very correctly ; remarkably and very 
qualify the adjective and adverb, by expressing the degree 
of diligence and correctness. 

Adverbs are chiefly used to express in one word what 
would otherwise require two or more words ; thus, There 
signifies t« that place; Whence^ from what place; Use- 
fully, in a useful jnanner. They are sometimes classified 
according to their signification, as adverbs of time, of 
place, of order, of quality^ of manner, <fec. 

Adverbs of quality and manner are generally formed 
from adjectives, by adding ly; as, elegant, elegantly; 
safe, safely ; peaceful, peaceful/y. If the adjective ends 
in y, the y is changed into i before ly ; as, happy, happi/y. 
If the adjective ends in le, the e is changed into y ; as, 
able, eitily. 

Some words become adverbs by prefixing a ; as, a/hat, 
aground, 

A sort of compound adverb is formed by joining several 
words together j as, Now-a-days, by-and-by. 
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Adverbs, like Adjectives, are sometimes 
varied in their terminations to express com- 
parison and different degrees of quality. 

Some Adverbs form the comparative and 
superlative by adding er and esi; as, soon^ 
sooner, soonest. 

Adverbs which end in /y, are compared by 
prefixing more and maaiy as, Nooly^ 7nore 
nobly, most nobly. 

A few Adverbs are irregular in the forma- 
tion of the comparative and superlative; as, 
Welly better y worse.* 



* DiBECTioHs TO Teacheba. — It will be observed that both, 
adjectiyes and adverbs assess ovalit j, and that the ooe class 
of words is to foe distingnished from the other, not by signifi- 
cation or termination, but by the words which they qualify, 
acgectives qualifying nouns, or wfnrda or phraaes used in place 
of nouns, and adverbs qualifying verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. Auftong the compound adverbs are not to be included 
such phrases a^, in general^ ut pretent; for these are merely 
elliptical expressions for in a general manner^ at the present 
time. Yesterday, tfh-day, and to-morrwp, are sometimes impro- 
perly classed among adverbs ; they are nouns governed by a 
preposition understood. 

Sentences containing adverbs may be parsed in the foUow- 
ingk manner. fVe are fearfully and tvonderfully made : we, a 
personal pronoun, first person, plural number, and nomina- 
tive case ; are, an auxiliary verb, present tense, indicative 
mood, first person, and plural number, joined to made, the 
passive participle of the verb make thus forming the passive 
voice of Ihat verh ; fearfully, an adverb, qualifying made, 
formed from the adjective fearful, by adding ly ; and, a con- 
junction ; W9ndeffnlly, an adverb, qualifying made, compara- 
tive, fmre wonderfully, superlative, most ivonderfuUy ; made, 
an active transitive verb, passive participle, irregular, present 
tense make, past made, o,. ze...v,^>c^.L 
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EXERCISES. 

ADVERB. 

What id an adverb ? What is the chief use of adverbs ? 
How are they sometimes classified ? How are adverb* of 
quality and manner generally formed ? When an adjective 
ends in y, how is the adverb formed from it ? How are 
adverbs formed from adjectives which end in /* ? How are 
some nouns changed into adverbs ? Why are some adverbs 
varied in their terminations ? How do adjectives which end 
in lify i<xm the comparative and superlative ? 

DistinguUh Adverbs from Adjectives in the following sentences : 

A sweet apple ; that bird sings sweetly ; the virtuous arc, 
in general, happy ; he, who acts virtuously may expect -to live 
happily ; prpntable emj)loyment ; he is profitably employed ; 
we must be temperate, if we would be healthy ; he lives very 
temperately ; 1 snail be happy to see you ; they dwell toge- 
ther very happily; no person could have acted mor« nobly, 
yet he was sadly disappointed ; there is nothing in humau 
life more amiable and respectable than the character of a 
truly humble and benevolent man. 

Correct the following errors : — 

He reads distinct ; she writes neat ; they behave vei y 
proper J let us be sincerely ; a resolution calmly, nobly, artd 
disinterestedly ; a cheerfully and good old man ; he spoke 
uncommon well ; do nothing careless ; the man who deli- 
berates wise, and resolves slow, will act correct ;. praise im 
man too liberal when he is present, nor censure him too laVish 
when he is absent ; a just man should account nothing moro 
preciously than his word, nothing more venerably than hh 
faith, and nothing more sacredly than his promise. 

Parse the follounng sentences ; — 

Here they are. Have you been there ? Where is my ha t ? 
Whither has he gone ? Now is the accepted time. Work wb ile 
it is called to-day. I shall see my brother soon; I eagvily 
-wish I could see him oftener. When I say once, take vv»ur 
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places ; when J say twice, prepare your pencils ; when I say 
thrice, begin. Do not boast too much of your success. Come 
hither immediately, and I will decide the matter between you. 
John reads less now than he did formerly. Jane went away 
yesterday ; she wUl perhaps return to-morrow. Who can tell 
what shall be hereafter ? Can you lend me a shilling ? In- 
deed I cannot at present, but I shall be able to do so by-and- 
by. A tme friend communicates his thoughts freely, advises 
justly, assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, 
and continues a friend unchangeably. 



VII. — Preposition. 

A Preposition connects words, and shows 
the relation between them. 

Thus, in the sentence, " We travelled from Spain 
through France towards Italy," the prepositions from^ 
through^ towards, not only connect the nouns Spaitfy 
France, Italy, but express the relation or bearing they 
had to each other in the travels of the persons repre- 
sented by the pronoun we. 

Prepositions are so called, because tiiey are generally 
placea be/ore the words whose connexion or relation with 
other words they point out. 

The following is a list of the prepositions in most 
common use : — 

About, above, across, after, against^ along, amid, amidst, 
among, amongst, around, at, before, behind^ below^ beneath, 
besides, between, betwixt, beyond, but, by, doum, except, for, 
from, in, into, near, nigh, of, off, on, oner, round, save, 
through, throughout, to, tmcards, under, underneath, up, 
upon, with, tcithin, u*ithout. 
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VIII.— Conjunction. 

A Conjunction joins words and sentences 
together. 

Thus, in the sentence, ^ My father and mother are 
come, bnt 1 have not seen them ;" the words father and 
mother are loined by the conjunction and^ and the twd 
clanses of the sentence are jomed by the conjunction hut. 

The conjunctions in most general nse are : — 
And^also; either^ or; neither^ nor ; though^ yet; but^ 

however ; for^ that; because^ since ; there/ore^ wherefore^ 

then ; if, unless^ lest. 



IX.— Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word used to express 
sudden emotion. 

Thus, in the examples, ^' Ah ! there he comes ; aldl I 
what shall I do ! " ah, expresses snrprise, alas^ distress. 

InteijectioDs are so called, because they are generally 
thrown m betweea the parts of a sentence. Th^ which 
are chiefly used are ; — 

Jhy alas^fie, ha, hush, huzza, to, 0, oh, pshaw. 

Nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, become interjec- 
tions, when they are uttered as exclamations ; as. Good- 
ness! strange! hail! away!* 



• DiEECTioNs TO TEACHERS. — Prepositious and conjunc- 
tions are both used to join words together ; but the former 
are easily distinguished from the latter by their expressing 
both connexion and relation, whereas the latter express con- 
nexion only. Thus, the sentence, / have wine and a glass^ 
merely expresses that wine and a glass are in my possession ; 
while the sentence, J have wine in §,,gM§Ss,^^:jmes8eE, not onlv 
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EXERCISES. 

PREPOSITION, CONJUNCTION, INTERJECTION. 

What hi a preposition ? Wliy are prepositions so called ? 
Wliat is a conjunction ? Wliat is an inteijection ? 

Distinguish Prepositions from Conjunctions in the following 

sentences : — 
A slate and a pencil ; I write on a slate with a pencil ; we 
live during one half of the year in the town, and during the 
other half in the country ; John and James divided the loaf 

that the wine and gUiss are in my possession, but that the 
one contains the other. Inteijections may be readily (fis- 
tingnished from other parts of speech, by their always ex- 
pressing exclamation, and by their seldom being necessarily 
connected with the other woras in the sentence. 

Prepositions, conjunctions, and inteijections may be parsed 
in the following manner : — / would lotllingly assist you ; but 
akis ! I have not the means^for I myself have been left in great 
poverty by the death of my brother and sister. /, a personal 
pronoun, first person, singular number, common gender, and 
nominative case ; would assist^ first person, singular numbdr, 
indicative conditional mood, condition unfulfilled of the verb 
assist ; willingly^ an adverb, qualifying would assist ; you^ a 
personal pronoun, second person, plural number, common 
gender, and objective case ; but, a conjunction, connecting 
tiie two clauses of the s^tence ; alas, an inteijection ; /, a 
personal pronoun, as before ; have, an active verb, present 
tense, indicative mood, first person, sing^ular number; not, 
an adverb, qualifying have ; the, the definite article, limiting 
the signification of means ; means, a noun, singular or plural 
number, neoter gender, and objective case \ for, a conjunc'- 
tion, eonnectiflf tiie two clauses of th» sentence ; /, ci personal 
pronoun, as before ; myself, a reciprocal pronoun, nominative 
case ; have been left, passive voice of the active verb left, 
perfect past tense, first person, singular number, agreeing 
with /, present tense, leave ; In, a preposition, showing the 
relation between / and poverty ; great, an adjective in the 
positive form, qualifying poverty ; poverty, a noun, sin|^lar 
number, nevter gender, and objective ^cp|f,;^,,ftj)ropofitioi»- 
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between them, and James gave a part of his share to a poor 
man on the street ; though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor ; blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth ; I have only called twice, since I came home ; since 
yon will not do as yon are desired, you must be turned down 
to the bottom of the class ; unless he come soon, I do not 
expect to see him before night ; they are happy, because they 
are good. 

Parse the following sentences : — 

' Charles is esteemed, because he is both discreet and bene- 
volent. Hark ! how sweetly the woodlark sings ! Remove far 
from me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor riches; 
feed me with rood convenient for me ; Jest I be full and deny 
thee ; or lest I be poor, and steal, and take thy name in vaiou 
Behold ! how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. He can neither read nor write, yet he is not altogether 
ignorant. Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts. Ah ! the 
delusions of hope. We in vain look for a path between virtue 
and vice. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
And fortune smil'd deceitful on her birth : 
For, in her helpless years, depriv'd of all, 
Of every stay, save lunocence and heaven. 
She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
• By solitude and deep surrounding shades. 
But more by bashful modesty, conceal'd. 

PARSING. 

To parse sentences etymologically, that is, to name the class 
or part of speech to which each word belongs^ and to exjdaiu 
its relations to the thing or things which it represents, and to 



showing the relation between the state in which / have been 
ieft and deaths and brother and sister; my^ a personal pronoun, 
•possessive case; brother^ a noun, masculine gender, and 
objective case ; etnel^a. conjunction, joining brother and sister; 
sister^ a noun, feminine gender, and objective case. 
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oUi«r words in the same sentence, it is necessary to have im- 
pressed on the memory the following general principles, as 
they have been already given in the form of rales, and illns- 
trated by examples. The signification of nouns is limited to 
«ne, bnt to anyone of the kind, by the indefinite artiple^ and to 
some partictdar one, or some particular number^ by the defi" 
nOe article. Nouns^ in one form, represent one of a kind, and 
in another, any numher more than one ; they are the names of 
malee^ of femalet^ or of objects which are neither male nor 
female ; find they represent the subject of an affirmation, a 
command, or a question, — the owner or possessor of a thing, — 
or the object of an action, or of a relation expressed by a pre- 
position. Ai^ectives express the qualities which distinguish 
ooe person or thing from another ; in one form they express 
quality witfumt comparison ; in another, they express compa- 
rison between two, or between one and a number taken collec- 
tively^ — and in a third, they express comparison between one 
and a number of others taken separately. Pronouns are used 
in place of nouns ; one class oi them is used merely as the 
substittites of names ; the pronouns of another class have a 
pecuUar reference to some preceding toords in the sentence, of 
which they are the substitutes, — and those of a third class 
point outy with great precision, the persons or things which 
they represent. Some pronouns are used for both the name 
and the substitute ; and several are frequently employed in 
asking questions. Affirmations and commands are expressed by 
the verb; and different inflections of the verb express number^ 
person^ time^ and manner. With regard to time^ an affirma- 
tion may be present or past or fiUure ; with regard to manner^ 
an affirmation may be positive^ or conditional it being doubt- 
ful whether the condition is fulfilled or not, or it being im- 
plied that it is not fulfilled ; — the verb may express a com- 
-mandat exhortaJlum ; or the sense of •the verb may be expressed 
without affirming or commanding. The verb also expresses 
that an action or state is or was going on, by a form which is 
also used sometimes as a noun, and sometimes to qualify 
nouns. Affirmations are modified by adverbs^ some of which 
can be inflected to express diffisrent degrees of modification. 
Words are joined together hy conjunctions ; and the various 
rekttkms which one thing bears to another are expressed by 
prepositions. Sudden emotions of the mind, and exclamations, 
are expressed by interjections. 
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When parsing sentenceif according to these general prmci- 
ples, it will be observed that many words, from the deferent 
ways in which they are nsed, belong sometimes to one part of 
speech, sometimes to another. Thus, in the sentence, ''After 
a storm comes a calm^ the word etdm is a nomi; in **The 
day was calm^' it is an adiective ; in ** Calm, yonr fears," it 
is a verb. The words which belong sometimes to one class, 
sometimes to another, according to their peculiar significa- 
tion in the sentences in which they occur, are chiefly Bonus 
and adjectives, as, hard laftow^ labour diligently; nomu, 
adjectives, and verbs, as, humble rank, rank tveeds, you rank 
high; adiectives and adverbs, as, a lUtle learning-, wpecdc 
little; adverbs and prepoeitiotis, as, go on, on the table; 
adverbs and conjunctions, as, they are yet young, thottgh she 
is fair, yet she is not aaniahle ; prepositions and conjnnctians, 
Bs^for your sake I will obey, for it is my duty to do so, Tbd 
simplest and most philosophical way to find ont to what part 
of speech each word helongs, a.s well as to analyze the stnic- 
tnre of the mos^t complicated sentences, is to parse tiiem ac- 
cording to the following method : — The minutest plant or ccm- 
maln ifattentwely examined, affords a thousand vnnders, and 
obliges us to admire and adore that omnipotent hemd which 
created it. What word makes the principal affirmation in this 
sentence? Affords, What part of speech is affords^ since it 
afiirms ? A verb. Does it affirm of somethmg past, or of 
something going on at the present ? Of some^img g<nng on 
at present. In what tense is it then ? In the present tense. 
Is the affirmation positive or conditional ? Positive, and 
therefore the verb is in the indicative mood. What is the 
subject of the affirmation ? Plant, May any other word in 
the sentence be the subject of this affirmation ? Yes, animal. 
What joins these two words ? Tlie conjunction or. What part 
of speech is plant ? A noun, because it is the name of some- 
thing. Is it the name of a male or female ? Of nether ; 
hence it is of the neuter gend^. Does it signify one, or more 
than one ? One only, and therefore it is in the singular num- 
ber. In what case is plant, since it is the subject of an affir- 
mation ? In the nommative case. Is the application of this 
name or noun limited by any word ? Yes, by the deiiaite 
article the. What kind of plant is spoken of? 'The minutest 
plant. What part of speech is minutest, because it describes 
the kind of plant ? An adjective in the superlative form. Why 
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io jou say that it is in the superlative form ? Because it rap* 
poses a comparison between this plant and ereiy other plant 
taken separately. What does the minntest plant or anhnal 
afford ? ji thousand wcnden. Which of these words is the 
object of the action affirmed ? fVomden, which is therefore in 
the objective case. What part of speech is a f The indefinite 
article. Does it limit the signification of the noun here ? No, 
it limits the word thousand. What part of speech is thsusand f 
An adjective of number, qualifying wonders. Does the minutest 
plant or ^niTfiy.1 afford a thousand wonders to every one ? No, 
they must be attentively examined. What word joins this 
affirmation with the other? The c<mjunction i/. In what 
way must the plant or animal be examined ? Attentively. 
What part of speech is attentively f An adverb, because it 
qualifies the verb examined. What part of the verb is ea^ 
amined f The passive participle. Does it make a complete 
affirmation by itself ? No, the auxiliary verb he is understood. 
Is any other positive affirmation made concerning the plant 
or animal ? Yes, it obliges. Whom does it oblige ? Us. 
What part of speech is us? A personal pronoun, in the 
pluraJ number and objective case. What does the plant or 
animal obHge us to do ? To tubnire and adore. What word 
points out what you are obliged to do ? The preposition to. 
What parts of speech are admire and adore f Verbs. Do they 
affirm in this sentence ? Not by themselves, but they express 
acts which we are obliged to do. What part of the verb is 
each of them ? The infinitive mood, indicated by the pre- 
position to. What word connects them? The confunction 
and. What is the object of the acts of. admiring and adoring ? 
Hand. What kind of hand ? Omnipotent. Is the word hand 
qualiiied by any other word but omnipotent ? Yes, by the 
demonstrative pronoun that. Is any thing affirmed of that 
omnipotent hand f It created. Is the word hand itself the 
subject of this affirmation ? No, the word which is used 
instead of it. What part of speech is which ? A pronoun. 
What kind of pronoun ? A relative pronoun, because it 
refers immediately to the word hand., which is its antecedent. 
When did the act expressed by created take place ? At some 
former or past time, hence the verb is in the past tense. 
What did the cmmipc^nt hand create ? The plant or animal. 
Is the word plant or animal the olnect of the affirmation, as 
it is expressed in the sentence ? No, but its substitute, the 
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pronoun ii. Name the articlei in this sentence. The^ tf. 
Name all the nouns. Plant, animal, wonderM, hand. Name 
all the adjectives. Minutest, thousand, omnipotent. Name all 
the pronouns ? Us, thai, which, it. Name all the verbs. Exa^ 
mined, affords, obliges, adore, admire, created. Name th« 
adverb. Attentively, Name the preposition. To, Name all the 
conjunctions. Or, if, and, Atq these examples of all the 
parts of speech in this sentence ? Of all but the inteijection. 

Sentences to be parsed according to the foregoing method: — 
Justice and bounty procure friends. 

Idleness is the parent of \^ant and pain ; but the labour of 
virtue bringeth forth pleasure. 

The faculty of speech was bestowed upon man, for great 
and important purposes ; but, alas ! it is too often perverted. 

Good magistrates, promoting the public interest, observing 
the laws, and favouring virtue, are worthy of honour. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps : 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies. 
Smiles on her slumb'ring child with pensive eyes. 

It is reported of the ancient Persians by an eminent writer, 
that the sum of their education consisted in teaching youth 
to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak truth. 

Life is a voyage, in the progress of which we are perpetu- 
ally changing the scene ; we first leave childhood bcuiind us, 
then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then the 
better and more pleasant part of old age. 

Seize, mortal ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer, man a flower ; 
He dies— alas ! how soon he dies I 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a mui- ^ 
tiplicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 
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Fall many a gem of parent ray serene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

O vain and inconsistent world ! O fleeting and transient 
life ! When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as they 
ought ? When will they learn humanity from the affliction:! 
of their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom from the sense 
of their own fugitive state ? . 

Yon cottager who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content, though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the live long day. 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 
Has little understandmg, and no wit, 
Recei%'es no praise : but though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
O happy peasant ! Oh unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, her's the rich reward ; 
He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 
She never heard of half a mile from home ; * 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 
She safe in the simplicity of her s. 

If nature has denied to Britain the fruitful vine, the fragrant 
myrtle, the spontaneous soil, and the beautiful climate, she 
has alio exempted her from the parching droughts, the deadly 
siroc, and the frightful tornado. If our soil is poor and 
churlish, and our skies cold and frowning, the serpent never 
lurks within the one, nor the plague withm the other. If our 
mountains are bleak and barren, they have, at least, nursed 
within their bosoms a race of men, whose industry and intel- 
ligence have performed greater wonders, and supply a more 
inexhaustible fand of wealth, than all the mines of Mexico 
and Hindostan. 
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Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laa^hter rings. 

Mingling wild mirth with war's stem minstrelsy. 

His jest while each hlithe conurade round him nings, 

And moves to death with military glee: 

Boast, Erin, hoast them ! tameless,' frank, and free, 

In kindness warm, and fierce in danger Imown, 

Rough nature's cliildren, humorous as she ; 

And he, yon chieftain, strike the proudest tone 

Of thy hold harp, green Isle ! the Hero is thine own. 



Part III.— SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the connexion and arrange- 
ment of words in sentences. 

A sentence is any number of words joined 
together so as to form a complete affirmation 
or proposition. 

Thus, the words, "From virtue to vice," do not contain 
a complete proposition ; therefore, they do not form a 
sentence. But the words, " From virtue to vice the pro- 
gress is gradual," form a sentence, hecause they contain 
a distinct proposition, or hecause the sense is complete. 

Sentences are either Simple or Compound. 

A Simple sentence contains only one pro- 
position, 

A Compound sentence consists of two or 
more simple sentences joined together. 

Thus, "His talents are of a high order," ** His talents 
excite iMlmiration," are two simple sentences, which are 
united into a compound sentence, by saying, ^^ His talents, 
which are of a high order, excite admiration." 

Every sentence or complete proposition con- 
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tains a subject^ of thing spoken of, and an 
affirmation^ or what is said of the subject. 

When the affirmation is not limited to the 
subject, a complete proposition or sentence 
also contains an object. 

Thus, in the sentence, ^^ Birds sing,'' birds is the sub- 
ject, and sing the nffirmation; — in the sentence, " Know- 
ledge improves the miud," tcTWJo ledge is the subject, 
improves Uie affirmation, and mrnd the object. 

The subject of a sentence is always a noun, or two or 
more nouns joined together ; as, James walks, John and 
Thomas run ; — a pronoun, or pronouns ; as, Ih reads, you 
and / write ; — the infinitive of a verb ; as. To obey^ is the 
duty of children ; — or a part of a sentence ^ as. That you 
cannot repeat your lesson is your own fault. 

The affirmation in a sentence is always made by a 
verb. 

The object in a sentence is always a noun, or a 
pronoun; as, Jane lost her fcoXr, and Mary found it; — 
the infinitive or present participle of a verb ; as, William 
loves to play^ Robert takes pleasure in reading and 
vjriting ; — or apart of a sentence ; as, I do not know 
how to perform this^exercise. 

The oUier parts of speech are employed in the structure 
of sentences, as follows : — The article to limit the signifi- 
cation of t)^ subject or object ; Uie adjective to qualify 
the subject or object ; the adverb to qualify the affirma- 
tion, or to modify some other word of quality ; the pre- 
position to show how the object is related to the sumect, 
or to the affirmation, or to some other ob^t ; and tlie 
the conjunction to join two or more subjects, two or 
•more affirmations, two or more objects, or two or more 
words of quality, or to unite the c&uses of a compound 
sentence, or to connect separate sentences. 

The following rules exhibit the principles upon which 
the several parts of speech are connected iti the con- 
struction of sentences, according to the prevailing usage 
of the English language. 
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SUBJECT AND VERB. 

Rule 1. — A verb is of the same number 
and person with its subject ; as, I speak ^ thon 
hearest, the master ieackeSy the scholars learn. 

1 . Collective nouns are followed hj verbs in the singu- 
lar or in the plural number, according as unity or plu- 
rality of idea is expressed ; as, Tlie council i* sitting, the 
clergy are divided among themselves. 

Party^ army^ and some other collective nouns, are 
never followed by a verb in the plural number. 

2. Two or more nouns in the singular number, joined 
by the conjunction and, take the verb in the plurtd ; as. 
Justice and bounty ^m>cwrtf friends. 

3. Two or more nouns in the singular 'number, joined 
by or or nor, take the verb in the singular ; as. Either 
John or James was present. 

In like manner, when two nouns in the singular num- 
ber are connected by the preposition wrt/A, or by such 
expressions as, as well as, the verb is in the singular ; as, 
The gentleman, with his son, was here yesterday ; Caesar, 
as well as Cicero, was eloquent. 

4. When two or more nominatives in different num- 
bers are joined by or or tior, the verb is in the plural ; as, 
Neither health nor riches are to be depended on ; Neither 
5*ou nor I are in fault. 

5. When two or more nominatives, in the same num- 
ber, but of different persons, are joined by or or nor, the 
verb agrees with the last ; as. Either thou or he i* to blame. 

6. When two or more nominatives of different persons 
are joined by the conjunction and, the verb agrees with 
the first person in preference to the second, and with the 
second in preference to the third; as. You and l-Aave 
learned our lessons ; You and he /Utve received your 
reward. 

7. When the infinitive mood- or part of a sentence, it 
used as the subject of an affirmation, the verb is in the 
third person singular ; as. To live soberlv^ righteously, 
and piously, is the duty of all men. 
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8. When a subject or nominative is joined to a parti- 
ciple, without being connected with any other verb in the 
sentence, it is said to be in the nominative absolute ; as. 
The wind being favourable, we set sail. 

The Active participle is sometimes used absolutely 
without a nominative ; as. Generally speakings my pupils 
are attentive. 

ARTICLE. 

Rule II. — The indefinite article is placed 
before nouns in the singular number only ; as, 
a pear, an apple. 

The definite article is placed before nouns 
in either the singular or the plural number; as, 
The garden, the trees. 

1 . The indefinite article is placed before nouns signi- 
fying more than one, when they are used collectively ; as, 
A dozen, a score. 

2. The indefinite article is placed before nouns in the 
plural number, when they are qualified by numeral ad- 
jectives, or by^et^or many; as, A hundred pounds, a 
thousand guineas, a few books, a great many pens. 

3. When several nouns are joined together, some of 
which take a before them, and some an, the indefinite 
article is repeated before each of them ; as, A horse, an 
ass, an owK and a sparrow. 

4. Wlien two or more nouns or adjectives are joined 
together, the article is placed only before the first of thena, 
if they are applied to the same person or thing ; it is 
placed before each of them if they are applied to different 
persons or things ; as, The pious and learned Newton ; 
the English apd the Irish nation. 

5. ^e definite article and an adjective are sometimes 
used instead of the adjective and a noun ; as. The good, 
the wise. 

6. The definite article sometimes supplies the place of 
a personal pronoun in the possessive case ; as. He has a 
swelling on the neck. 
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NOUN. 

Rule III. — Nouns or personal pronouns, 
applied to the same persons or things, are put 
in the same case ; as, John the Baptist; Julius 
C^esar^ he who was killed in the senate-house, 
was a warrior and an orator. 

1. A noun and a personal pronoun, applied to the same 
person or thing, cannot be nominatives to the same verb ; 
thus, *' Paul the apostle, he was very zealous," ought to 
be, '* Paul the apostle was very zealous." 

2. A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a part 
of a sentence ; as. You read very indistinctly, a habit 
which you should endeavour to correct. 

3. A noun or pronoun which answers a question^is in 
the same case with the noun or pronoun which asks it; 
as, fVho told you ? ife. fVhose Dooks are these ? Mine, 

Rule IV. — When two nouns, or a noun 
and a pronoun, denote the possessor and the 
thing possessed, the name of the former is put 
in the possessive case ; as, My father^ s servant; 
thine IS the kingdom. 

■ 1. The name of the thing possessed is sometimes 
omitted ; as, He is at tlie umtch-maker's f let us go to St. 
Patrick's. 

2. When the possessor is described by two or more 
nouns, the sign of the possessive is generally put a^ter the 
last; as, John the Baptist^ t head. 

3. When the thing possessed belongs to two or more, 
the sign of the possessive is put after each ; as. It was my 
father' 9^ mother 8^ and uncle's opinion. ' 

4. The objective caae with of is frequently used instead 
of the possessive ; as, A servant of my father. 

When the thing is only one of a number belonging to 
the possessor, both the possessive case and e/ are used, 
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as, A lerrant of my father**^ the word terfmnU being un- 
derstood after father's. The fall construction in such 
a case is, A servant out of my father's servants. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Rule V. — Every adjective qaolifies a noun, 
expressed or understood ; as, A wise man ; 
few were present. 

1. Adjectives sometimes qualify the infinitive mood, 
or a part of a sentence ; as, lo see is pleasant ; tohe blind 
is unfortunate, 

2. Adjectives of number qualifv nouns in the singular 
or plural, according as they signify one or more ; as. One 
man, six children. 

3. The adjectives each, every, eit/ier, neither, qualify 
nouns in the singular number ; as. Every ^hoj is in hit 
place ; let each speak for himself 

Every sometimes qualifies a plural noun, when the 
things which it denotes are spoken of collectively ; as, 
Every hundred years. Hundred is here treated as a 
noun. 

PRONOUN. 

Rule VI. — Pronouns are of the same num- 
ber, gender, and person, with the nouns which 
they represent; as. The master sits at Ms 
desk ; the scholars learn ihetr lessons. 

1 . When two or more pronouns are used in place of the 
same noun, they are put in the same number, gender, 
and person ; thus, ^^ Thou hast done me a great favor, for 
whicn I am much obliged to you,'' ought to be, " You 
have done me a great favor, for which I am much obliged 
toyott." 

a. The pronoun it, when the nominative to a verb, is 
applied to persons as well as to things ; -to the first and 
second persons as well as to the third person ; arid to the 
plural number as well as to the singular ; as, U i»ih» 
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fntig; it wai I ; H was hot you; it was the men who 
were here this morning. 

3. Kelative pronouns are of the same number, gender, 
and person, with their antecedents ; as, /, who am still 
your friend, will not desert you; let the monitors, who are 
ready, begin. 

4. Wlien the relative refers to two antecedents of dif- 
ferent persons, it agrees with the one or the other, ac- 
cording as the meaning of the sentence requires ; as, / 
am the person who make the pens ; I am the person who 
has charge of the slates. 

5. The relative which is generally used instead of col- 
lective nouns, even when they represent persons ; as. The 
conmiittee, which met to-day, was unanimous. 

6. The relative which has sometimes a part of a sen- 
tence for its antecedent ; as, He is in great distress, 
which I am sorry to hear. 

7. The relative in the objective case is sometimes 
omitted ; as. This is one of the best books I ever read. 

8. The demonstrative pronouns this and that agree 
with their nouns in number ; as, This book, these books ; 
that map, those maps. 

VERB. 

Rule VII. — Active transitive verbs and 

their participles take after them the objective 

case ; as, If ye love me, keep my command' 

merits; William is learning his lesson. 

When the active participle is used as a noun, it gene- 
rally takes an article before it, and of after it ; as. In 
the keeping of thy commandments there is great reward. 

When this participle is preceded by a noun or a i)ro- 
noun in the possessive case, it does not take the article 
before it ; as, His neglecting to study is the cause of his 
ignorance. 

Rule VIH. — The verb /o6e has the same 
case after it as before it ; as, It is /, be not 
afrfi^id ; who do men say that / am ; whom do 
they represent me to be. 
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Rule IX.— The Infinitive Mood follows 
another verb or a participle; as, I desire to 
learn; he is waiting /o see you. 

1 . The Infinitive Mood sometimes follows a noon or 
an adjective; as, Your desire to improve is commendable ; 
it is delightfcil to behold the setting snn. 

2^ The Infinitive Mood is sometimes used absolutely ; 
as, To tell yon the truth, I was not present. 

3. The Infinitive Mood is preceaed by the preposition 
to, except after the verbs, bid^ cauy dare^ feel^ hear, let, 
tnake, may, mtt^ need, shall, see, and tPtll. , 

ADVERB. 

Rule X. — Adverbs are joined to verbs, 
adjectives, and other adverbs ; as, im«e/ysaid, 
exceedingly good, very well. 

1 . The Adverbs hence, whence, and thence^ do not re- 
quire /rom before them, as each of them contains in itself 
the power of that preposition ; as, whence (that is, Jrom 
what place^) came you ? 

2. Two negatives make an affirmation ; thus, ^^ I do 
not take none,^' means ^^I take some." 



PREPOSITION. 

Rule XI. — Prepositions are followed- by 
nouns and pronouns in the objective case ; 
as, For me, with us, on the table, 

1. Prepositi(Mis are also followed by the actiye pa»- 
ticiples of verbs ; as. By applying to your studies, you 
will acquire knowledge. 

2. Prepositions are frequenUy omitted, especially be- 
fore nouns denoting time, space, and dimension, and 
before the personal pronouns ; as. Once a day ; he ran 
two miles ; this wall is six feet high ; tell me the truth. 
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3. The idiom of the language requii^s particiilar pre> 
positions after certain worda €uid phrases ; as, A preju- 
dice against; an abhorrence of; an aversion to. 

CONJUNCTION. 

Rule XII. — Conjunctions join the same 
cases of nouns and pronoans, the same moods 
and tenses of verbs, similar parts of speech, 
and the clauses or members or sentences ; as, 
John and J B,n\es are come; I saw him and 
her ; they read and write well ; a wise and 
virtuous man ; we should live soberly and ho- 
nestly ; keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from speaking guile. 

1. When the relative pronoun follows the conJtmctioQ 
than, it is put in the objective case ; as, His father, than 
whom I never knew a better man, is dead. 

2. Some conjunctions have their correspondent con- 
junctions ; thuf>, both is followed by and, eit/ier by or, 
neither by nor, though by yet, <&c. ; as Both you and I saw 
it ; though he was rich, yet, for our sakes he became poor. 

INTERJECTION. 
Rule XIII. — Interjections are joined to the 
objective case of pronouns of the first person, 
and to the nominative of pronouns of the se- 
cond ; as, Ah me ! O thou ! 



In addition to the examples of ellipsis, or omission of 
words, given under some of the preceding rules, the 
following may be mentioned as occurring frequently in 
both poetry and jHxyse. 

1. When two or more affirmations are made of the 
same subject, the noun or pronoun is placed onty before 
the first ; as, ** / love, fear, and respect the magis- 
trate," instead of " / love, / fear, and / respect the 
magistrate." 
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2. The noun is frequently omitted after an adjective 
in the comparative form ; as, " I will pull down my barua» 
and build greater," that is, '* greater bams,^' 

3. In poetry, nouns are often omitted in interrogative 
sentences ; as, " Lives there who loves his pain ? '" that 
is, '^ Lives there a man, who loves his pain ? 

4. When two or more adjectives qualify the same 
noun, it is placed only after the last of uiem ; as, A great, 
wise, and good prince. 

5» When an adjective qualifies two or more nouns, it 
is placed only before the first ; as, Good qualities and 
actions. 

6. The verb is frequently omitted after a noun which 
follows the comparative degree ; as, ** Only in the throne 
wiE I be greater than thou," that is, " than thou shaU 
be." 

7. In poetry, verbs which express address, or answer, 
are frequently omitted ; as, " To whom the monarch," 
^at is, *' To whom the monq,rch said or replied." 

8. When an adverb qualifies two or more words, it is 
placed only after the last ; as, " He spoke and acted 
graci/ull^." 

9. When the same preposition points out several ob- 
jects, it is placed only oefore the first ; as, " He walked 
over the hills and the valleys." 

10. The preposition to is omitted after like, near, ad- 
join, <fec. ; as, lake three distinct powers ; your opinion 

IS nearest the truth ; a garden ac^'oining the river. 

1 1 . When several words or clauses succeed each other, 
the conjunction is sometimes omitted ; as, " He caused 
the blind to see, the lame to w^lk, the deaf to hear, the 
lepers to be cleansed." 

12. In the expression of sudden emotion, all but the 
most important words are frequently omitted ; thus, 
the exclamation " Well done ! means " That is well 
done." • 

• Directions to Teacsers. — The Rules of Syntax will 
enable the pupil to understand how those words, which he 
was formerly taught to classify and inflect according to the 
principles oif Etymology, are combined into sentences. In. 
piLrsif4r, they may be applied as i^\|ow^^g^me those for 
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EXERCISES. 



What is a sentence ? How many kinds of sentences are 
there ? What is a simple sentence ? What is a componnd 
sentence ? What must every sentence contain ? What must 
a sentence contain when the affirmation is not limited to 



your companions whom you see others respect. Choose^ an 
active verb, imperative mood, second person singular or 
plural, agreeing with its subject or nominative you under- 
stood : " A verb is of the same number and person with its 
subject." Those, a demonstrative pronoun, in the plural 
number, agreeing with the noun persons understood : " The 
demonstrative pronouns this and that agree with their nouns 
in number." For, a preposition, pointing out companions: 
Your, a personal pronoun, plural number, common gender, 
and possessive case, connected with companions : " Wben 
two nouns, or a noun and a pronoun, denote the possessor^ 
and the thing possessed^ the name of the former is put in 
the possessive case." Companions, a noun, plural number, 
common gender, and objective case, pointed out by the pre- 
position for : ' " Prepositions are followed by nouns in the 
objective case." Whom^ a relative pronoun, plural number, 
common gender, third person, and objective case, agreeing 
with its antecedent pet^ons : " Relative pronouns are of the 
same number, gender, and person, with their antecedents ;" 
and the object of the verb, respect. You, a personal pronoun, 
singular or plural number, common gender, second person, 
and nominative case, subject of the verb. See, an active verb, 
second person singular or plural, present tense, indicative 
mood, agreeing with its subject, you : " A verb is of the same 
number and person with its subject." Others, an adjective 
with a plural termination, used to signify other persons. 
Respect, an active verb, infinitive mood, the preposition to 
being understood following the verb see: '•The infinitive ' 
mood follows another verb or a participle." 

The following mode of analyzing sentences will assist the 
pupil in understanding their granmiatical structure. Learning 
confers so much superiority on those who possess it, that they 
might probably have escaped all censure^ had they been able to 
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the subject ? What must the subject of a sentence always 
be ? What is the affirmation in a sentence always made by ? 
What must the object in a sentence always be ? Of what 
use is the article in the structure of sentences ? the adjective ? 
the adverb ? the preposition ? the conjunction ? 



agree , among themseltfes. What is the subject of the^ first 
affirmation ? Learning, What part of speech is learning f 
A noun, singular number, neuter gender, and nominative 
case. Is the word learning always a noun ? No. It is some- 
times the active participle of a verb. What is here affirmed 
of learning "i It confers. What part of speech is confers f 
A verb, present tense, indicative mood, third person singular. 
How do you know that it is in the singular ? Because it is 
of the same number and person with its subject learning. 
What does learning confer ? Superiority. In what case is 
superiority ? In the objective case, because " active verbs and 
their participles take after them the objective case." What 
qu alines superiority f Mitch^ which is therefore an adjective. 
What part of speech is sof An adverb, joined to much : 
" Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjectives, <fec." On whom 
does learning confer superiority ? On those who possess it. 
What part of speech is on? A preposition. Of what use is 
on in the sentence ? It points out the objects on whom learn- 
ing confers superiority. What word represents these objects ? 
Persons understood. What part of speech is those 9 A de- 
monstrative pronoun, in the plural number, Jigreeing with 
persons : " The demonstrative pronouns this and that agree with 
their nouns in number." What 3)art of speech is who ? A 
relative pronoun, in the plural number, common gender, and 
third person. How do you know that who is of the plural 
number, <fec. ? Because it agrees with its antecedent persons : 
'* Relative pronouns are of the same number, gender, and 
person, with their antecedents." In what case is tMo ? In 
the nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb 
possess. In what number and j>erson is possess f In the 
third person plural, to agree with its subject wAo. What 
kind of verb is possess ? Ad. active verb. In what case is it ? 
In the objective case, because '^ Active verbs and their parti- 
ciples take after them the objective case." What object is 
represented, by the pronoun it 9 //earni^. What other 
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RULE 1. 



What determines the ntimber and person of the verbf 
When are collectite nonns followed by a verb in the singulin', 
and when by a verb in the plnral ? What collective nonns 
are never followed by a vert in the plural ? When two of 
more^ noons in the singolar number are joined by the con- 
junction andt in what number is the verb ? When they are 



affirmation is made of those who possess learning ? TAejf 
might probably have escaped all cetuure. What joins thi^ 
two clauses of the sentence ? The conjunction thai : ^ Con- 
junctions join the clauses or members of sentences.'' Might 
any other conjuncticm have been used to connect these clauses? 
No ; because m examples like the present, so must be followed 
by its correspondent conjunction that. Parse the other words 
in the clause in their order. They<t a personal prononn, 
subject of the verb might have escaped. Might have escaped^ 
an actiire verb, indicative conditional mood, expressing an 
afiirmation depending on the unfulfilled condition had tkef 
been able to agree among themselves; it is in the past tense 
third person plural of that mood. MU a^ adjective, qoaliiyw 
ing censure : ^^ Every adjective qualifies a noun, expressed 
or understood." Censure^ a noun, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case, following might have escaped : 
''^ Active transitive verbs and their participles take after 
them the objective case." In what mood is had been ? In 
the conditional mood, because it expresses the condition on 
which the preceding affirmation depends. What word i^ 
qualified by the adjective able? The pronoun M«y, orpersona^ 
the noun for which it is used. Does the infinitive mood i» 
agree follow a verb in the present example ? No ; it Xollow« 
the adjective able : " The infinitive mood sometimes follows a 
nouji or an adjective." In what case is themselves f 1% 
the objective case, after the preposition among : " Preposi- 
tions are followed by nouns and pronouns in the objective- 
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jokied by or or nor, in what number u tbe «erb ? Wbei) they 
are connected by uni£ or oi trf// a«» in what number is th« 
Terb ? When two or more nominatives of different nomber* 
are joined by or or nor, in what nnmber ii the verb ? When 
ibej are in the same number, bnt of different persons, with 
which does the verb agree ? When two or more nominatives 
of different persona are joined by and, what persons are pre« 
ferred ? ^ In what person and nnmber is the verb, when the 
subject in the infinitive of a verb, or a part of a sentence ? Jq 
what is a noun said to be, when it is connected with no oth^ 
verb in the sentence bnt ibe active participle ? 

Parse (he following senieneet : — 

Disappointments sink the heart of man ; bnt the renewal 
of hope gives consolation. The school of experience teaches 
many nsefnl lessons. Among the great blessings and wonders 
of creation, may be classed the regularity of times and seasons. 
The British parliament is composed of king, lords, and eom- 
mons. The multitude eagerly pursue plearare as their chief 
gpsod. Life and death are in the power of the tongue. Food, 
clothing, and credit, are the rewards of industry. When 
siokness. infirmity, or reverse of fortune affects us, the sin- 
ceiity ef friendship is proved. Neither wealth, nor virtue, 
nor any valuable acquisition is attainable by idle wi^es. 
Patienoe, like faith, removes mountains. To rejoice in the 
wdfene of our fellow-creatures is, in some degree, to partake 
of iSkgax good fortl^le. We being exceedingly tossed, they 
lightened the ship. 

Correct the following errors : — 

The state of his affairs are very prosperous. Their riches 
makes them idle and dissipated. The mechanism of clocks 
and watches were then totally unknown. The evils of life 
is numerous enough without being multiplied by those of. 
choice. Not one of those whom thou sees clothed in nurple, 
•re completely happy. The assembly were very splendid. 
Ilie committee was divided in its sentiments, and referred 
the business to the ^neral meeting. The party are broken 
up. An arm^r of thirty thousand were assembled in ten days. 
Icllenes^. and ignorance is the parent of many vices. Grace 
and beauty is diffused through every part ot the work. In 
unity consists the welfare and securityy^De^lpry society. 
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Neither yonth Dor beauty are a security against death. In 
him were happily blended tme dignity with softness of man- 
ners. Not only wealth, but honour also, have uniformly 
attended him. Neither the father nor the children deserves 
to be credited. Either thou or he deserves to be pnnished. 
Both he and 1 have forgotten your books. You and he must 
mind his duty. To do unto others, as we would that they 
should do unto us, constitute ^e great principle of virtue. 
To practice the virtues of meekness and charity are the snre 
way to love them. Him being of the party, I shall willingly 
accompany you. ^ 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree. 
Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. 

• ffrite the foltowing exercise^ and supply the tpords that are 
omitted : — 

When the mcnming of life over your head, every thing 
around you on a smiling appearance. All nature 

a face of beauty, and ^ animated with a spirit of joy'i 

you up and down in a new world ; you the unblown 
flower, and the untasted spring. But ah ! the flattering 
scene not last. The spell quickly broken, ani 

the enchantment soon over. Now thou no weariness 

to clog thy waking hours, and no care to thy repose. 

But know, child of the earth ! that thou bom to trouble, 
and that care haunt thee through every subsequent path 
of life. Health now in thine eye, the blood pure 

in thy veins, and thy spirits ga^ as the morning ; l>ut, 

alas ! the time c(mie, when diseases assail thy 

life, and when, stretched on a bed of pain, thou be ready 
to death rather than life. You now happy fa 

your earthly companions. Friendship, which in the world 
a feeble sentiment, with you a strong paauon* 

But the scene for a few years, ^ and the man 

of thy right become unto thee as an alien. Now, 1 cannot 

the evil day, but I arm you against it. 

your Creator : to him the early period of your days, 

and the light of his countenance will upon you through 

life. Then, let the tempest , and the floods 

you safe and happy under the shelter of the Rook U 

Ages. 
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RULE II. 



fiefore what nnmber is. the indefinite article placed ? U 
the definite article ever placed before the jJoral number ? 
la the indefinite article ever placed before nonns that tignify 
more than one ? Is it ever placed before nouD8 in the plnrm 
number ? When is it necessary to repeat the indefinite article 
before each noon? Is it necessary to repeat the definite 
article before each of a nnmber of nouns or adjectives, when 
fhey refer to the same person or thing ? When is it necessary 
to repeat it before each of them ? Of what other parts of 
fpeech does the af tide sometimes supply the place ? 

Parse thefolUnving sentencet : — 
There were present, a duke, a marquis, an earl, and a 
viscount. Your son is an excellent grammarian, and a good 
arithmetician. I got all tiie apples in my hat for a sixpence. 
.The gardener gave John a dozen for apenny. My father has 
a great mai^ books in his library. Tne farmer still owes a 
§em pounds of his rent. We may trace the hand of an Al- 
ndl^fty Being in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
morld. The just shall live by faith. 

Correct the following errors : — 
The admiral was severely wounded ; he lost an arm and 
leg. He is not a firmer fnend than a bitter enemy. The 
general has returned a list of the killed and wounded. The 
Idng and beggar, the prince and peasant, are liable to the 
nisfortunes of life. He struck me on my head. The crimi- 
nals were tied by their legs. Wisest and best men sometimes 
commit errors. Purity has its seat in a heart ; but it extends 
Hb influence over so much of outward conduct, as to form the 
^peeaX and material part of a character. The profligate man 
18 seldom or never found to be the good husband, the good 
father, or the beneficent neighbour. 

fFrile thefollomng exercise^ and supply the words which 
are omitted: — 

Purity of intention is to acts of man what 

soul is to body, or form to its matter, or root to 
tree, or sun to world, or fountain to^ river, or 
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base to pillar ; for, without these, body is deftd 
trunk, matjter is sluggish, tree is block, world fa 
darkness, ^ river is qnickly dry, pillar rushes into flat- 
ness, and ruin, and action is sinfdl, or onprofitafole and 
vain. poor farmer, who gave ctip of cdld water to 

ancient monarch, was rewarded wil^ golden goblet ; and 
be that gives sam^ to his disci^def , in name of 
disciples, shaU receive crown of glory. 

RULE III. ' 

When two or more nouns or personal {uronouns are appdidd 
to the same person or thing, in what do they agree ? Can a 
noun and a personal pronoun* applied to the same person, ba 
nominatives to the same verb? To whatisanoim some- 
times put in apposition ? What determines the case of th» 
noun or pronoun which answers a question ? 

Parse the following sentences : — 

Money, the root of all evil, is eagerly soo^ after by mem. 
I have just returned frotn the country, the scene of my yvBU»> 
ful amusements. Man tiiat is bom of woman, is of fe«r 
days, and full of trouble. You are too humane and ciindte>> 
rate, things few people can be charged with. To whom w^« 
the letters addressea ? To my faUier and me. 
This is the place, the centre of the grove. 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 

Correct the follotviftg errors ; — 
The cares of this world they often ch(^e the seeds of virtua. 
He bringeth down them that dwell on high ; the lofty &tj 
he layeth it low. My banks they are furnished with beti. 
Whatever is most attractive, it is sure to please best. Whose 
orations are these ? Cicero. Who were present ? John ani 
ms. Simple and innocent pleasures, they alone are durable. 

Next these is placed 
Thd vile blasphemer ; him whose impious wit 
Profaned the severed mysteries of faith. 

ff^rite the following exercise, and supply the words which are 
omitted : — 

Labour was the of necessity, the of hope, nod 

the of art. He had the of his mother, the 
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^M» nnrse* and the of hii govemetf. Hif 

jVM wrinkled with the , and fwarthy with the 

la one « he had the of husbandry, with which 

lie tamed np the ; in the other he had the tools of 

«and raised walls and at his pleasure. 

** Awake ' ! cried he, with a rough , ** and I will 

teach yon to remedy the sterility of the , and the se^ 

verity of the ; I will compel summer to find proTi- 

sions for ; 1 will force the waters to ^ve yon their 

, the air its , and the forest its ; I 

"will teach yon to pierce the of the earth, and bring 

ont, from the of the mountains, metals which shall give 

utrength to your , and to your bodies, by which you 

may be covered from the of the fiercest , and 

with which you may fell the , and divide , 

and subject all to your and pleasure. 

RULE IV. 
When the name of the possessor and thin^ possessed come 
together, which of them is put in the possessive case ? Which 
^ them is sometimes omitted? When the possessor is de- 
scribed by two or more nouns, after which of them is the sign 
9f the possessive generally put ? When is the sign of the pos- 
sessive put after each noun ? What form of expression may 
sometimes be used instead of the possessive case ? 

Parse the foUoimng sentences: — 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable, because they 
are regular ; and his life is serene, because it is innocent. 1 
am going to the bookseller's, to purchase Pope's Homer and 
Dryden's Virgil. Philippa was the name of Edward the 
Third's queen. He had the surgeon's, the physician's, and 
the apothecary's advice. The precepts of wisdom form the 
good man's interest snd happiness. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Currect the following errors: — 
' My ancestors virtue is not mine. Asa his heart was perfect 
with the Lwd. A man's manner's frequently influence his 
fortune. A wise man's anger is short. The king's crown of 
England. He incurred not only his illfMi^^R^ual*** ^^ mo- 
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ther's dinleastire. Thej very justly c(»ideaui«d lli» prodi? 
gal'89 as he was called, senseless and extravagant coBdofti 
Tb0 silk was puchased at Brown's, the mercer's and habere 
dadier's. The world's government is not left to chance. TM 
extent of the prerogative of the king of England is sufficiently 
ascertained. The house belongs to Lord Hill's steward's ne^ 
phew. This picture of the kmg's does not much resemble 
hiysu These pictures of the king were sent to him from Italy. 

fVrUe the foUoujitig exercise^ and supply the ward* that are 
omitted : 

A few ago, as 1 was walking along one of the 

of this city on a rainy morning, I was very much struck with 
the melancholy of a blind , who was endeavoor- 

ing to excite by singing ballads. Misery could not have 
found, among the numl^rs of distressed , a more 

suited to nature. Whilst I was contemplating the wretch- 
edness of the , and comparing it with the which 

compelled him to chauut, a sailor, who came whistling 
along Uie street, with a stick, under arm, stopped^ and 
pur<£ased a from him. ^* Heaven preserve you," cried 

the blind , ^^ for I have not tasted this blessed day^'l 
Hearing this, the sailor looke4 round liim for a , sprung 
up four steps into a shop, near which he stood, and re- 

turning immediately, thrust a small loaf quietly iato the poor 

hand, and went off whistling as he came. 

RULE y. 

What is either expressed or understood along with eveiy 
adjective ? Do adjectives qualif^f nouns only ? What deters 
mm(^ whether numeral adjectives are to be joined to the 
singular or to the plural number ? What adjectives quaUi^ 
nouns in the singuter number only ? Does every, ever (^aaii^ 
a plural noun ? What words are placed after adjectives m 
the comparative form ? 

Parse (he /ethwing sentences :— 
A temperate spirit and moderate expectations are excellent 
safeguards of Uie mind, in this uncertain and dianging state.' 
Wisdom and virtue make the poor rich, and the rich honour- 
Abie. To be good is to be happy. The British army consisted 
of thirty thousand men ; the enemy had twenty thousand ^et, 
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Midilfteeii thoQiaad hone, fifery penon^ whatcrer be Yob 
•ttttwiifUbcmndbjr the duties of iix>mlityimd religion. Comat 
i^ the bojs in the room, and let every ten form a <fififion. 
Each of them hae told me the same storr ; but I fear that 
nmtherof t^iem is to be depended on. J<dm is older than 
James, bat James is the better scholar. 

Correct ihe/oUoufing errors : — 

How many a sorrow should we avoid, if we were not indus- 
trious to miJte them. The chasm made bv the earthquake 
was twenty feet broad, and one hundred fathom in depth. I 
saw one or more persons enter the garden. Let each of them 
fb their turn, receive the benefits to which they are entitled. 
None of my hands are empty. Neither of the nations of Eu- 
rope escaped the mischiefs of the French revolution. My ad- 
vice to each of you is, that you should make it your endea* 
Vour to come to a friendly agreement. He gained nothing 
farther by his speech but to he c6mmended for his eloquence. 
He is the stronger than the two, but not the wiser. 

fPrUe the following exercise, and supply the words which are 
emitted: — 

Whence arises the misery of this world ? It is not 

owing to our atmosphere, or Reasons, and 

skies. It is not owi^g to the debility of our bodies, or to the 
distribution of the goods of fortune. Amidst aU dis- 
advantages of this kind, a , a and an 
mind, ^sessedt)f virtue, could enjoy itself in peace, 
ftnd simle at the assaults of fortune and the elements. 
It is within ourselves that misery has fiiced his seat. Our 
hearts* our passions, our prejudices, 
and desires, are the instruments of the trouble which 
we endure. 

RULE VI. 

What determine the number, gender, and person of pro- 
nouns ? When two or more {nronouns are usedia place of the 
same noun, in what must they i^ee ? Is the pronoun it ap- 
nUed askty to the names of thixigs in the third person, singular ? 
What determine the number, gend^, and person of relative 
pronouns ? When the relative refers tp^ ^g jm^oedents of 
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diffnvnit penons, what det^rminefl with wfaieh of f hem it mmd 
agree ? What relatiTe pronoim is always used after eo^ctrv» 
nouns ? Is the antecedent to whkA always a nonn ? WbM 
case of the relative prononn is fi'eqvently omitted ? in what 
do the demonstrative prcmoans agree with thek noons ? 

Parse the following sentences : — 

Our best friends are those who tell ns of our faults, and 
teach us how to correct them. Our Saviour instructed and 
fed the crowds which surrounded him. I acknowledge that 
I am the teacher, who adopts that sentiment, and maintain* 
the propriety of such measures. Choose what is most fit : 
custom will make it most agreeable. Caesar destroyed the 
liberty of his country, which was the cause of his death. I 
think it was Socrates, who, passing through the market, cried 
out, ♦' How much is here I do not want." The days that are 
past, are gone for ever ; those that are to come, may not come 
to us ; the present time is only ours ; let us, therefore, im- 
prove it as much as possible. 

Correct the following errors: — 

Thou who has heard the matter, can give an account of it. 
Virtue forces her way through obscurity; and sooner or later 
it is sure to be rewarded. They were they who were the real 
offenders. They which seek wisdom will certainly find him. 
I am the man who approves of wholesome discipline, and who 
recommend it to others ; but I am not a person who promote 
useless severity, and objects to mild and generous treatment. 
The court, who gives currency to manners, ought to be exem-; 
plary. He talks much of hunself, who is the property of old 
age. Joseph was industrious, frugal, and discreet, and by 
this means obtained property and reputation. I have been 
here this two hours. Those sort of things is easily under- 
stood. Those were the kind of actions in which he excelled. 

Thou, who hast known my services, can tell 

How much this Osman owes. 

IVrite the folloioing exercise, and supply the words which are 
omitted : — 

Go to the desert son : observe the young stork of the 

wilderness; let speak to heart. bears on 

wings aged sire ; lodges in safety, and snp* 
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|Mm with food. Be grfttefal to father, for he gaif% 

' ' life; and to mother, for sustained . Hear 
Ihe words of mouth, for are spoken for good ; 

Mte ear to admonition, for (Proceeds from love, 
fether haf waitched for welfiure, has toiled for 
<MMe ; do honour, therefore, to age, and let not grey 
hairs be treated with inreterenee. Forget not helpless 

Infancy, nor the frowardness of youth ; and bear with 
the infirmities of aged parents: assist and support 

in the decline of life. So shall hoary heads go 
down to the grave in peace ; and children, in reverence 
of example, sliall repay piety with filial love. 

RULES Vll^ VlII^ IX, 

What case do active traiiisitive verbs and their participles 
take after them ? What verb takes the same case after it as 
before it ? What does the infinitive mood generally follow ? 
What other parts of speech does the infinitive mood sometimes 
follow ? Is the infinitive mood always governed by some other 
Word in the sentence? What preposition generally precedes 
the infinitive mood ? After what verbs is to omitted before 
^^ infinitive mood ? 

Par^e the foUowing sentenc9$ :— 

Him and them we know, but who art thou ? They who 
ridicule the wise and good, are dangerous companions ; they 
bring virtue itself inta contempt. Cyrus, when young, beins 
tjiked what was the first thing which he learned, answered, 
^ To speak the truth." To mcdntain a steady and unbroken 
spirit of mind, amidst all the shocks of the world, marks a 
great and noble spirit. They who have nothing to give, can 
often afford relief to others, by imparting what tbey feel. 
Pride (to use the emphatical words of a sacred writer) was 
not made for man. To see young persons who are courled 
by health and pleasure, resist all &e allurements of vice, and 
steadily pursue virtue and knowledge, is cheering and delight- 
ful to every good mind. 

k 

Correct the /blhwing errors :— 
They who opulence has made nroud, and who luxury has 
corrupted, canftot reHsh the simple pleasure of nature. Who 
hava I reason to love so much as this |i;itR^^ my youth ? 
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Your father told him and I. Let thou and I imitate his em* 
ample. . Be not afraid, it is me. 1 know not whether it wer» 
them who conducted the business ; but I am c^ctain it wHf 
hot him. He so much resembles my broiler, that, at first 
sight, 1 took it to be he. We ought act justly on all occasions. 
It is better to live on a little, than outlive a great deaL I dare 
not to proceiHl so hastily, lest I should to give offence. It is a 
great support to virtue, when we see a good mind to midnl^un 
its patience and tranquillity under injuries and affliction, and 
to cordially forgive its oppressors. 

PFrite the following exercises^ and supply the taords which are 
omitted : — 

The trunk of an elephant, which can up a pin, or 

an oak, as nothmg to the steam engine. It can 

a seal, and masses of obdurate metal before it, 

out, without breaking, a thread as fine as a gossamer, and 

up a ship of war, like a bauble, in the air. It can 
muslin, and anchors—^ steel into ribands, and 

loaded vessels against the fury of winds and waves. 
It would difficult the value of the benefits, which 

these inventions conferred upon the country. There 
no branch of industry that has not indebted to them; 

and, in all the most material, they not only most 

magnificently the field of its exertions, but tL thousand- 

fold the amount of its productions. Our improved steam- 
engine has indefinitely the mass of human comforts 
and enjoyments, and cheap and accessible, all over the 
world, the materials of wealth and pro^>erity. It has 
the feeble hand of man, in short, with a power to which no 
limits can , the dominion of mind over the 
most refractory qualities of matter, and a sure founda- 
tion for all those future miracles of mechanic power, which 
to aid and the labours of future generations. 

The love of praise should under proper subordination 
to the principle of duty. In itself, it a useful motion 

of action ; but when allowed its influence too far, it 

the whole character, and guilt, disgrace, and 

misery. entirely destitute of it a defect, 

governed by it depravity. The proper^ adjustment o£ 

the several principles of action in human nature, a mat- 
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t$r trhich tmr highest attention. For when an j on» 

of th^n either too weak, or too strong, it both 

oar virtues and our happiness. 

RULE X. 

To what other parts of speech are adverbs joined ? What 
adverbs do not require the preposition /ram before them ? 
What do two negatives make ? 

Parse the foUotomg serUencet: — 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion prononnce, 
that generally, if not always, there is more ha^j^ess thui 
misery, more pleasure than pain in the condition of man. 
Arise, let as go hence. There cannot be anything more 
insignificant than vanity. Consnlt yonr whole nature : con- 
sider yoarselves not only as sensitive, bat as rational beings ; 
not only as rational, oat social; not only as social, bat 
immortal. 

Correct the foUotaing errors : — 

He was extreme prodigal, and his property is now near 
exhausted. The conspiracy was easier discovered, from its 
being known to so many. From these favourable beginnings, 
we may hope for a soon and prosperous issue. From whence 
arose the misunderstanding ? From thence proceed all these 
misfortunes. Neither riches, nor honours, nor no such 
perishing objects, can satisfy the desires of an immortal 
spirit. These people do not judge wisely, nor ta^e no proper 
ineasures to affect th^ir purposes. 

fFrifethe follmving exercise^ and supply the words which are 
omitted : — 

Youth is introductory to manhood, to which it is, 
speaking, a state of preparation. During this season, we 
must qualify ourselves for the parts we are to act 

In manhood we bear the fruit, which has been planted in 
youth. , if we have sauntered our 

youtii, we must expect to be ignorant men. If indolence and 
inattention have, taken an early possession of us, they will 

increase we advance in life, cmd make us 
a burden to ourselves, but useless to soci^y. If , we 

m§Skr ourselves to be misled by vicious inclinations, they will 
gain new strength, and end in dissolute lives. But if 
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w« jevltivjtte our miads in yodi^ attain hMi$ ^ 

attention and indnstiy, of idrtne and sobriety, we shall iaiii: 
onrselves prepared to act onr future parts in life ; find 

what above all tnings onght to be onr care, by gaining this 
command over ourselves, we shall be able, we go 

in the world, to resist every new temptation it 

appears. 

nULE XI. 

What case do mpodtiont take after them ? Are prepo- 
fitipns followed by npnn» oqIj ? Are prepositions ^wavs 
eniressed? Before what sorts of npnni are they omitted? 
Wh^t doeff th^ idiom of the langnage rehire in the nse of 
prepositions ? 

P^frge tk^/oUmomg sentences : — 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness. If we view onrselves, with all our imperfection^ 
and failings, in a Just light, we ^all rather be surprised .at 
our enjoying so many good things, than discontented, because 
there are a^y whi(^ 've wa^t» Be not overcome by the 
injuries yon meet with, so as to pursue revenue ; by the 
disasters of life, so as to sink into despair; b^ the evil 
examples of the world, so as to folk>w them into sw. Over- 
come injuries hy forgiveness ; disasters, Ibj fortitude ; evi^ 
examples, l^ firmness of princ^le. 

Correct the following errors : — 

To who shall I give it ? Give it to he. This i« to be 
divided between you and I. To who much is given, of they 
much shaB be required. Tell to me your name. He 
advanced with sword in hand. She depaited from this lif^; 
I have a great prejudice for that kind of writing. Have you 
made a great alteration of the house ? There is no persotf 
to whom you may more safely confide. He has a gre«l 
resemblance of his fither. There was no vrater, and ibsf 
died for thirst. Many have profited from good advice. That 
boy is known under tiie name of the idler. This remark is 
founded in truth. What went ye out for to see? He was 
accused with acting unfairly. She ban an abhorrence to 
all deceitful conduct. They have just landed in Hnll^ an^ 
are gofaig for Liverpool. They intend to reside some time •( 
Ireland. ^ ' 
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fFrite tfiefollowi^ exercise^ and tvpply the words which are 
mated:— 

The Dightingale is the most fftmous nil the songsten 

the grove, and has so long heen celebrated Uie 

charms its music, that the ide& harmony seems asso- 
ciated its name. It begins its song the evening, 
and often continues it the wh<^e night. Its attachment 
a particular place is remarkable. several weeks 
together, it will, if undisturbed, pejch the same tree, 
«nd every evening pour its fascinating melody. 
Its head and back are a pale and tawny colour, dashed 
olive ; the throat, breast, and upper part its belly, are 
a light glossy ash colour, ana the lower part is almost 
white ; the outside webs the quills are a reddish 
brown ; the tail is a deep tawny red ; and the eyes are 
remarkably large and animated. It visits the south 
&igland the beginning April, and leaves it the 
beginning August. It is totally unknown Scotland, 
Ireland, and North Wales. 

RULE XII. 

What do conjunctions join ? In what case is the relative 
pronoun put, when it follows the conjunction than ? What 
does the idiom of the language require in the use of many 
of the conjunctions ? 

Parse the /olla*mng sentences : — 

He and I commenced our studies at the same time. If we 
contend about trifles, and viol^itly maintain our opinion, 
we shall gain but few friends. When blessed with health 
and prosperity, cultivate an humble and a compasionate 
disposition. Never sport with pain in any of your amuse- 
ments, nor treat even the meanest insect with wanton cruelty. 
If we knew how much the pleasures of this life deceive and 
betray their unhappy votaries, and reflected on the disap- 
pointments in pursuit, the dissatisfaction in enjoyment, or 
the uncertainty of possession, which every where attend them, 
we should ceftse to be enamoured of these brittle and transient 
joys and should wisely fix our hearts on those virtuous 
attainments) which the world can neither give nor take away. 
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Correct the foUowing error* : — 
Yon and us enjoy many privileges. Professing regard, and 
to act differently, discover a base mind. Mj brother and 
bim are tolerable grammarians. On that occasion, he coald 
not have done more, nor offer to do less. Alfred, than w1v> 
a better king never reigned, experienced the greatest changite 
of fortune. Be ready to sncconr such persons who need Uij 
assistance. He is not as diligent as bis brother. It is so 
clear as I need not explain it. He respects none^ neither 
high or low. His rai^aent was so white as snow. 

fFrite the following exercue^ and supply the foords which ate 
omitted I — 

There is nothing about which yon need to be more cautious, 
the company you keep. you associate wi^ 

idle, profligate young men, your character will suffer by it, 
you will be in great danger of insensibly adopting 
their maxims and practices. It often happens, , 

along with great worthlessness, they possess %'ery alluiiag 
manners ; you cannot be too much on your guard. 

Be not seduced by the appearance of good humour, by 

the wit, however entertaining, by the easy, cat«> 

less lives, by the licentious heartless mirth of ti|e 

db8i]»ated. Do not suffer yourselves to be laughed out of 

Sour virtue, do noi sacrifice the future comfort of your 

ves, in ord^ to obtain the good will of unthinking, vicious, 
young men. Be not afraid of their reproaches, overcome 
by their raillery. Pity their delusion, resist all their 

allurements widi steadiness. In the company of good 
amiable young people, you will find more true enjoyment, 
you could possibly find in the company of the licentious 
whose mirth, loud bcHsterous, is often, alas ! em- 

bittered by remorse, always ends in wretchedness. 
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PARt IV.— PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of the proper manner of 
speaking and reading, and of the different 
kinds 01 iwrae. 

SPEAKING AND READING. 

The art of speaking and reading with dis- 
tinctness and ta«te depends on the proper use 
of Pauses, Accent, Emphasis, and Intonation, 

Pauses may be divided into two kinds : those 
which are represented by points or marks, and 
those which are not represented by points or 
marks. - . 

The Points which represent pauses are the 
Comma (,), the Semicolon (;), the Colon (:), 
the Period (.), the point of Interrogation (?), 
the point of Exclamation (1), the Dash (^ — ), 
and the Parenthesis ( ), 

The coinma denotes the most transient panse repre- 
sented by points, and is used to separate simple clause* 
of sentences and single words in an enumeration. The 
§emieolon denotes a more marked pause than the comma, 
and is used to separate compound clauses or members of 
sentences. The colon denotes a pause approaching still 
more nearly to a final pause, and is used to separate 
members of sentences still less closely connected in sense 
than the semicolon. The period denotes the final pause 
of a sentence, and indicates that the senne is completed. 

The pauses S;vhich are not represented by 
points are sometimes called rhetorical pauses. 

The position and duration ai rhetorical pav^es die^n^s 
in a great measure on the nature of the composition; 
Generally, as the use of rhetorical pauses is to prevent 
confusion from a reader or a speaker separating words 
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which ought to be united* or ioiuiDg words which ooght 
to be separated, there should oe a pause before and after 
every phrase in a sentence ; that is to say, before and 
after every group of words which convey^anideo. 

Accent is the stress of the voice laid upon a 

syllable or word to distinguish it from other 

syllables or words. 

Accent upoQ syllables g^ves distinctness to pronunci- 
ation ; accent upon words gives clearness to the meaning 
of the sentence. 

Emphasis is the stress of the voice laid upon 
a word to denote opposition or contrast. 

Emphasis, like accent upon words, gives perspicuity and 
Jorce to the meaning of the speaker or writer. 

Intonation is the change or nnodulation of 
the voice, when speaking or reading. 

The tone of the voice is changed chiefly at the accent 
and emphasis. The raising of 3ie voice at the accetit M 
emphasis is called the rising inflection ; the sinking of the 
voice is called the falling inflection. 

Tlie art of making a proper use of Pauses, Accent, 
Emphasis, and Intonation, in speaking,- reading, or recit- 
ing, is called elocution. The oest general rule that can 
be given for acquiring a correct and graceful elocutiim, is 
to speak, read, and recite, so as to be readily and clearly 
understood. 



^ VERSE. 

Verse is of two kinds, rhyme and blank verse. 
In rhyme, the final syllables of the lines 
correspond in sound. 

When the final syllables of two successive lines corres- 
pond in sound, the verse is called a coitplet ; as. 
Be humble ; learn thyself to scan : 
Know, pride was never made for man. 
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J Wbienthe final syllables of three rocceisiTe linet rhyme, 

the verse is called a (riplei ; as, 

Freedom's battle once begnn. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is erer won. 

When a verse contains several lines, not arranged in 
successive couplets or triplets, it is called- a «^im8»; as, 

Ye proud, ye seUish, ye severe, 
>" How vain your mask of state ! 

The good alone have joy sincere, 

Tl^ good alone are great : 
Great when amid the vale of peace, 
They bid the plaint of sorrow cease, 

And hear the voice of artless praise ; 
As when along the trophied plain 
Sublime they lead the victor train. 
While shouting nations gaze. 

In blank verse, the final syllables of the lines 
do not correspond in sound ; as, 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Vear after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment, leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Every line of verse contains a certain num-, 
ber of accented and unaccented syllables. 

The number of accented syllables in a line 
determines the number of poetic feet. 

The principal poetic feet are the Trochee^ 
the lambusy and the Anap^st. 

A Trwsh^ consists of an accented and an unaecented 
syllable ; as, lovely. 

An Iambus consists of an unaccented and an accented 
syllable ; as, became. 

An Anapast consists of two unaccented syllables and 
an ac ente^ syllable ; as, wer^rf^f^^g^,^ ,^(^,t^,oi,^ 
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Verse is named, according to the feet that 
prevail in it, Trockaicy Iambic, or Anc^kesHc. 

Trochaic verse consists^ of an accented and 
an unaccented syllable in alternate succession: 
it may contain any number of feet from one 
to six. 

1. Onefioi, 

2. One/ooty and an accented syl fable. 
Purple scenes, 
Winding greens. 
5. Two feet. 
FKncy viewing, 
T6ys pfirstdng, 
4. Two /eHf and an accented sjfHabie^ 
H^re tke daisies spring, 
Th^re the linnets sing. 
5. Thteefeet. 

Now they stood confounded, 
While the brittle soiinded. 
6. Three feet, and a long syllable, 
L6Tely, Ustt^g p^ace of mind, 
Sw^et delight or human kind, 

7. Four feet. 
Softly blow the ^v'ning breezes. 

8. Five feet. 

Virtue's bright'ning Hy shall beam for ever. 

9. Six feet. 

ayn a fli6aii«ftin, itr^h'^ ben^alSi a h&tay willow. 
Iambic verse consists of an unaccented and 
an accented syllable in alternate succession : it 
may contain any number of feet from one to 

six. ^ Digitized by VjUU^IL- 
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U Ikoojtei. 
With rivuh'd ^rs. 
Tile m6narch h^an. 
52, Two feety and an unaccented tylkMe. 

In wdods s ranger. 
To fiy aatiiiiger. 

3. Three feet, 
Al6ft in Awful sUte, 
The G5d-likehero sit 
4. Three feet^ and un unaccented eyUahle, 

Alive to ^very deling. 

The wodnds of sdrrow healing* 

This measure is generallr called Anacreonticy being 
the same als that used in tne Odes of the Greek poet, 
Anacreon. 

5. Four feet, 
Onrbrdken friendships w^ deplore 
And loves of y6nth that Are no more. 

6. Five feet, 

Conftis^d and str^k with silence it the d^d. 
He flies, bnt, trembling, £iUls to ftf with sp^ed. 
Delightful t^k i to r£ar the tender thought. 
To tiach the yov^ng id^a how to 8h5ot. 

Tlusis the heroic measure of EagUsh poetry, 

7. Siof/eet. 

for th^e the 5ceaB sn^les, and smo6thes Ids w^ breast 
This is called the Alexandrine measure : it is seldom 
used except to complete the stanzas of an odsy or occa- 
sionally to vary heroic verse. 

8. Seven feet, « 

Let s|[intR bel6w, with sw^et accdrd, unite with thdse ab6ve. 
Id s61emn Uys^ to priise their king, and sing his dy'ing 16ve. 

This kind of verse is generally divided into four lines, 
the first and the third ecmtaining each four feet, and the 
second and the fourth containing each. Ataree feet ; thus. 
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Let aiixktB below, witb. sw^et accord. 

Unite with those abdte. 
In ■6tenm Uys^ to pfiise tiieir king. 

And sing his dy'ing love. 

Anapaestic verse consists of two unaccented 
syllables and an accented one 5n alternate suc- 
cession : it may contain any number of feet 
from one to four. 

1. One foot. 

'Tis in villi 
They compMin. 

2. Tioofeet, 

In my r^e shall be s^n 
The revenge of a queen. 

3. Three feet. 

Who are th^y that now bid ns be sliives ? 

They are fdes to the g<5od and the fr6e,* 

4. Four feet. 

'Tis the v6ice of the sldggard, I h^ar him compliUn, 

^* You hare wik'd me 4i0o soon, I mnst sldmber ag^." 

Sometimes, as in Trochaic and Iambic verse an un- 
accented syllable is added to the end of an Anapestic 
Hne; as, 

Then his co^irage 'gan USi him« 
For no ixi% could aMtil him. 
On the w^rm cheek of y6uth smiles and roses aire blinding. 
Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapasstic feet are sometimes * 
found in the same line ; as. 

Ye shepherds so ch^rful and gtfy, 
Whose fl6cks never cirelej»sly r6am. 



From the difficulty of arranging words in regular 
measure, certain violations 4>f the laws of OrthograpikTt ■ 
Etymology, and Syntax, are allowed in poetry, lliis is 
called poetical license. 

"^ Digitized by ViOU^lt: 
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1. Somewordsarelengthened^andotiiersareihortened: 
thus di^rt is used for pari ; 'gan for began. 

2. Two words are tooMtimea contracted into one ; ai, 
'Tit for it is. 

3. Adjectives are frequently used for adverbs ; as. 

They fall successive^ and successive rise. 

4. A nonn and its pronoun are used as nominatives 
to the same verb ; as. 

My bajiks they are furnished with trees. 

5. Intransitive verbs are made transitive ; as. 

The lightnings /dwA a wider curve. 

6. The past tense and passive participle are used for 
each other ; as, 

Though parthig from that mother he did shun. 
Before his weaiy pilgrimage begun. 

7. The conjunction nor is used for neither, and or for 
either : 

Nor grief nor fear shall break my rest. 

. Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po. 



EXERCISES. 
SPEAKING AND READING. 

What does the art of speaking and reading with distinctness 
and taste depend upon r How many kinds of pauses are 
there ? What are the pmnts which repreeoit pauses ? What 
kind of pauses do they respectively represent ? What are the 
pauses not represented by points called ? What do the po- 
sition and duration of these pauses chiefly depend upon ? 
What is the use of rhetorical pauses ? When generally should 
rhetorical pauses be made ? What is accent ? . Of what use 
is accent upon syllables ? upon words ? What is en^hasis ? 
Of what use is emphasis ? What is intonation ? When is 
the tone of the voice chiefl]r chanved ? What is the rising 
inflection ? the falling inflection ? What is elocution ? What 
is .the best general rule for acquiring a correct and gracefril 

elocution? ^ D,g,„zedbyV,OU^lL^ 
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VERSE. 



How nMAy kmds ol verse are tiieve T What is rhyme ? 
What is a couplet? a triplet? a stanza? What it blank 
verse ? What does every une of verse contcdn ? What de« 
termines the number of poetic feet ? What are the principal 
poetic feet ? Of what does a trochee consist ? an lambns ? 
an anapest ? How is verse named from the feet that prevail 
in it? Of what does trochaic verse consist? How many 
feet may it contain ? Of what does iambic verse consist ? 
How many feet may it contain ? What l^d of measure is 
called Anacreontic ? Wh^ is it so c^led ? What kind of 
measure is the Alexandrine ? Wheft is it msed ? How is 
iambic verse oontainiBg seven feet conmionly divided ? Of 
what does anapsestic verse consist ? How n^uiy feet may it 
contain ? What is semetimes added to an anapasctic line ? 
What kinds of feet are sometimes found in the same line ? 

What is meant by poetical license ? What has giv^i rise 
to poetical license ? What laws of Orthography are violated 
in poetry ? What laws of Etymology are violated ? What 
laws of Sjrntax are violated ?*' 



* For practical exercises on the first part of Prosody, teach- 
ers are referred to the accented edition of the '* Third Book 
of Lessons^'* in which the proper manner of reading and 
speaking, and especially the use of pauses and accents, are 
very fully explained and exemplified. The Second, lliird, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books of Lessons contain numerous 
passages of poetry, whidi may be used as exercises on ibt 
aecond part of Proiwdy. 
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DERIVATION.* 

Words are either primitive or derivative. 
A primitive word is not derived from any 
other word ; as, Man, 

* DmecfroNs to Tracbkrs. — ]>erivBtiiOii is a branch of 
fityi&ology^ By the mles and exercises fosBierly given under 
that part of grammar, pnpils were tanght to distinguish and 
tslassuy words according to their general use aad meaning, 
AS expressive of names, qualities, affirmatioa, relation, or 
-connexion. By this branch of Etymology, ^ey are tan^ to 
trace words to their origin, for the purpose of ascertaining 
both their primary and ordinary signification. Besides the 
interest which denvation excites in the minds of young per- 
sons, it is of great use in assisting them to (daesify the various 
parts of speech, — it gives them a command of expression, — 
and it is calculated to train them to habits of analysis. That 
it may promote the first of these objects, teachers are recom- 
mended to make their pupils, when forming derivative words 
from their roots, name first the nouns, then the «bdjectives and 
adverbs, and afterwards the verbs. To aid Uiem in this 
exercise, the affixes to these parts of speech are given sepa- 
rately. ^ In or^r to teach command oif expression through 
derivation, teachers should ccMise their pupils to name, along 
with the derivatives, all tl^ words which have the same signi- 
fication, whether formed from the same root or not. Habits 
xA anal;^sis may be formed, by causing a certain number of 
words, in the daily reading lesson, to be traced to their roots, 
. according to the Erections given in the preface to the ** Fourth 
Book*'* — It can hardly be necessary to explain, that, in the 
following list, one derivative is ffiven after each root,- not be- 
cause it IS the only one that is formed from it, but merely as 
an example : the pupil should be required to giv« as many 
others as he knows or can form. ogfeedbyVnou^iL 
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A derivative word is formed from some 
other word or words ; as, Manhood, 

When a derivative is made up of two or more entire 
words, it is sometimes called a compound word; as, 
MofUctnd, 

That part of granimar, which treats of the 
formation of derivative words from their pri- 
mitives, is called Derivation, 

The primitive word, from which derivatives 
are formed, is called the root. 

The letters and syllables, which are placed 
before the root in the formation of derivatives, 
are cajled prefixes^ 

The letters and syllables, which are placed 
after the root, are called affixes. 

The roots of the English language are chieflj Saxon ; 
but a nnmber of words have been adopted from other 
languages, especially from the Latin and the Greek. A 
few words have been borrowed directly from the Latin 
and the Greek without any change upon their form ; as. 
Stratum^ strata ; fhenomemn^ phenomena. Some words 
have been introduced from tne Latin and the Greek 
indirectly through other languages, especially the French ; 
as, Rex^ roi {roix)^ royal. But the greatest number of 
Latin and Greek roots has been adopted directly, by 
dropping the original terminations, and compoundmg 
the radical part of the word with ^efixes and a^&xes. 

T\td f^^fixet are chiefly prepositions. Some of ihem 
are used in a separate form ; the others, from their being 
found only in derivative words, are sometimes callea 
inseparable prepositions. A few of the prefixes are Saxon 
or £ngUsh ; the greater number is of Latin and Greek 
origin. 

The affixes are never found but in derivative word»: 
they are almost all of Saxon, Latin, or Greek origin. 

The foliowing is a list of the principal Prefixes, 
Affixes^ and Latin and Greek Roots ;— 
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I.—PREFIXES. 

1. ENGLISH. 



Ayon^na^ afoot. 

B% ttboui^ 6e/or&, make^ as, be- 

spatter, beware^ ^dim* 
En, (em, im), mtike,, as, eatable, 

embolden, tmbitter. 
F<Nre, heforey as, foften^. 



Mis, error ordefect't as, mwtake 
Out» bepontLt <^ ouiflive. 
Over, owr or above^ as, or^do. 
Un, fio^, as, tinwilling. 
With, /rom, against^ as, t<«VA- 
hold, M^ti^Astand. 



2. LATIN. 



A, ab, abs, frwn^ as, avert, ab- 
solve, o^^tain. 

Ad, (a, ac, af, ag,al, an, ap, ar, 
as, at,) ^0, as, <i«f here, ascribe, 
accede, o/Hx, Aggravate, al- 
lot, announce, ap^lj^ arrive, 
OAsame, atixacU 

Am, rounds about^ as, ambient. 

Aifcte, befure^ as, an/lecedent. 

Circum, (circa,) a^oa/, as,ctr- 
0tt7^ference, ciretdt. 

Q^ (co, cog, col, com, cor,) 
together^ as, concur, cohere, 
cogfBate, co/lect, compose,cor- 
ject. 

Contra, against^ as, contradict. 

De, dowHy as, <2eje6t. 

Di,,dis,(dif^) asmider^ as, </mde, 
. i2t«pel, dt/fnae. 

E,ex, (ec, ef,) oi^ </, as emit, 

. contract, eccentric, effect. 

^xtca^beyond,a&, c<xfraordinary 

In, (ig, il, im, ir,) in, before 
a verb*- nei^ before an adjec- 
tive, as, mclude, mfinite, ig- 
9oble, aVluminate, import, ir- 
regular. 

Inter, between^ as, intercede. 



Intro, within^ as, mfroduce. 
Juxta, n^A/o,as,/tM^aposition 
Ob, (oc, of, op, OS,) hi the way 

of as, object, occur, </fer, op- 
pose, ostensible. 
Per,(pel,)Mrott^A, as, j^crvade, 

/7e/Iucid. 
Post, after^ a»jpottpoiie. 
Pre, be/ore, as, /prefix. 
Preter, bejfond, as, pretemain* 

ral. 
Pro, (-pur,) forward, as, j»ro- 

ceed,02«rpose. 
Re, toc^ or o^am, as, recall. 
Retro, dac^trar^, as, re/TVspect 
Se, a«iWe or apart, as, select. 
Sine, (sim,) wit/tout, as, ^;te- 

cure, «ffiple. 
Sub, (sue, suf, sug, sup, sus,) 

under, as, Ascribe, succeed, 

suffer, fugf^at, suppress, 

szMpend. 
Subter, 6e/2ea^A, as, «t<5^rfuge. 
Super, (sur,) above, as, super- 

nuous, *Mrvive. 
Trans, (tra,) beyond, ns^trans- 

port, traverse. 
Ultra, ^evowrf, as,?///raroarine. 
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3. GREEK. 



A, (an,) without^ fiot^ as, a- 
theist, ffwarchy. 

Amphi, both^ as, amphtbions. 

Ana, tkrmigh^ as, analysis. 

Anti, (ant,) agahtst^ in opposi- 
tion io* as, antidote, ar/ueci. 

Apo,(aph,) /row, as, a/K>state, 
aphelion, 

Cata, (cat, cath,) from side to 
side, dotvn, as, catologue, 
ca/echise, caMolic. 

Dia,^ through, as, dimeter. 

En,(em,)m or o», as, eMcomium 
emphasis* 



Epi, upon, as, epidemic. 

Hyper, over, too, as, hypercri" 
tical. 

Hypo, under, BSj^fpocribt, 

Meta, (meth,) beyond, aooord* 
ing to, as, metophor, neethod 

Para, (par,) fl^a«M<, beside, as, 
j9aradox, oorochiaL 

Peri, rttuna, about, bs, peri- 
meter, 

Syn,(sy, syl, sym,) together, as, 
«y»agogae, ^teni,4-^Aab]e, 
«^mpati^y. 



II.— AFFIXES. 

1. TO NOUNS. 



An, 

ant, 

ar, 

ard, 

ary, 

ate, 

ee, 

eer, 

ent, 

er, 

1st, 

ite, 

ive, 

or, 

fter, 



. one who, . 
as. 



' Historian, 
assistant, 
beggar, 
dmnkarflf, 
i adversary, 
I advoca^, 
I absentee, 
' charioteer, 
y Adherent, 
J beholder, 
I botant«f, 
f favonnVe, 
captive, 
actor, 
song«^er. 



Acy, 
a«e, 

ance, 

ancy, 

ence, 

ency, 

hood, I 

ism, 

ment,^ 

mony ^ 

ness, 

ship, 

sion, 

th, 

tion, 

tnde, 

ty, 

y» 



r^Accarrtcjf. 
vicarog^e. 
vigilance, 
elegancy. 
affliie»cer. 
decency. 
boyApod^ 
' LeFoi«m. 
amazemen/ 
acrimony. 
darkne«f. 
bravery. 
rectoreAip. 
decleuMMT. 
warmM. 
fonna^iMt. 
AiiUufie. 
novelty, 
anarcl^y. 
by Google 



state qf 
being, 

or 
quality. 
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Ary, ory, plttce^ \vhere^ as, avi- 
ary, dormitory. 
Cle, Ume^ SMS pfrrUeAp. 
0omy^iitoy rank^ as, dBkei£»m. 
Escence, «^/tf cf growings as. 

Ice, 9ometAmg^ done^ as, a&tvice 
les, <eie»ce, ar^^ an^ optica. 



Kin, /f///tf, as, manni^t. 
Let, little, as, rivnfe/. 
Ling, IfoUHg, as, duck^. 
Ock, /i^//^, as, hilloeA-. 
Ric, state, o^e, as, bisfaoprK** 
Ure, MM «i'A0, 9tat€, art, as, 
eresture, calture. 



3. TO ADJECTIVES. 



Ac, 
al. 
an, 
ar, 

ary, 

ic, 

teal, 

id, 

ile, 

ine, 

ory. 



^qf or belong- 
* ing to* as, 



"Elegiac. 

filHl/. 

hmnan. 
[ globular 
I literal^. 

aIlgel»^. 
ipoetica/. 
f si^endu/. 
f juveniYtf. 

feminme. 
^illDsory. 



Aceous, of, consisting of, as, 

cetoeeoti^. 
Ant, ent, being, as, constoft^, 

abaen^. 
Ate, having, being, as, priTafo. 



Ate,^ 

ish, I 
iae. 



TO VERBS. 

Ahhrexiate, 

lengthen, 

magn^. 

fertilize. 



3. 



to ntake^ 




Ble, mayor can be, as, visiM?. 

Eb, nuuie, as, wood^. 

Escent, growing, a8,convaln' 
cent. 

Fnl, J rUse/frf. 

igloriotM. 
•/frf/, as, -^ verbose. 

itrouhkesome* 
f woody. 

ish, little, as, blacktiiA. 

Ive, can, being* as, afflictnv. 

Less, toithotft, M, useless, 

Ly,^ > C Friend^. 

ish, > /I'Are, as, -<childMA. 

like, 3 f warAfArc. 

Ward, towards, as, backvi;ar<f. 

4. TO ADVERBS. 
Ly, /t^e, as, foolish^^. 
Ward, towards, as^ nortbirarc/. 
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III.— LATIN ROOTS. 



Acidiif^ eour, M, widiiy, 
Acris, sAarp^ as, acrimony. 
Actum, to de^ as, oc^on. 
AcViO^l jsharpen, as, oente. . 
Adulor, IJiaiier, as, a<^wMtion 
iEdes, a Aot^e, as, e«^. 
^mulor, I vy tfrti^A, as emuia' 

tion. 
^qnns, ^^tea/, as equinox, > 
Aer, atV, as a^rf form, 
^stimo, I value, BBinesHmahle 
^stns, the tide^ as estuBxy* 
iEther, the sky, as «Mmal. 
iEvnm, an og^, as coeval. 
Agar, & field, as o^culture. 
Ag^er, a heap, Bsexaggera,te. 
Agilis, active, as agility, 
Agito, I drive, I stir, as agita- 

tor, co^ofe. 
Ago, I <£, as c^ent. 
Ala, a vmg^t as aliped, 
Aliexms, another's, foreign, as 

a/t«nate. 
Alo, I nourish, as aliment. 
Alter, another, as ailf«ration. 
Alterniis,6y ^ttfVM, asoZ/emate. 
Altiis, Ai^A, as exalt, 
Ambulo, I uHilk, as peram^ 

/ate. 
Amicus, a/riend, as amicable. 
Amo, I /9t;e, as amiable. 
Ampins, large, as amj^lify. 
Ango, I v€oC, as an^ish. 
Angulns, a comer, as tria;t^ 

/ar. 
Animus, as the mind, nnani' 

mens. 
Annus, a year, as annual. 
Antiqnns, oW, as an^i^znEtrian. 
Anxius, uneasy, as anarieiy. 



AperiO) I open,, as ay gfioftt * ■' 
Apertnm, to ojven, as mpertnfe. 
Apis, a A^, as aptsry, 
A]ptns, fit, as adffj9#ation. 
Aqua, water, as o^ttadnct. *' 
Aqnilai an eagle, as o^tttfitie. - 
Arbiter, an umpire or judge^t ' 

as Ofi^mte. 
Arbor, a tree, as arfof^eons. 
Arceo, I drive, as cocrdon. 
Arcns, a how, as arcA, orcAer^. 
Ardeo, I hum, as a«/*pnt. 
Ardnns, steep, difficult, as or- 

</uons. 
Areo, I am parched, as arid. 
Argilla, potter's clay, as ar-- 

giflaceons. 
Anna, arms, as armrpotent. 
Aro, I plough, asaroble. 
Ars, artis, art, as artificial. 
Artns, n Joint, as orfienlate. 
A sinus, an ass, as a«miBe. 
Asper, rough, as exasperate. 
Atrox, fierce, as atrodona, 
Auctum, to increase, as atfC" 

/ion. 
Audax, ^/(tf, as otM^icfty. 
Audio, I hear, as at^ft ble. 
Auditum, to hear, sa audUor. 
Augeo, I increase, as augmexkt. 
Augur, a diviner or soothsayer, 

as inaugurate. 
Auris, the ear, as aifrtcular. 
Aurum, gold, as auriferous. 
Auspex, a soothsayer, as auS" 

ptciona, 
Auxilium, help, as auxiUaiy, 
Avarus, covetous, as aiMirice. 
Avidus, greedy, as avidXXy, 
Avis, a hird, as aw'ary. 
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B. 

Bacdbof* the gtd ^ mne^ as, 

Barba, a heard^ as btarb. 
Barbarna, wwfge^mhttrbavyiKXi 
Beatus, blened^ as heatitxjA». 
BeUmn, twir, as bettigeteioX* 
Qene, well^ as benewolmi* 
Bemgnus, kmd^ as henignHy. 
Bibo, I drink^ as im^e. 
Bini, two by ttoa, as com^tw^. 
^flf fwt»off, as 6rped. 
Blandtis, kinti, §ooikwg<, an 

bkindUhJi^tit, 
Bonus, good^ as bounty, 
Brevis, shorlt as breviXy. 
Bulla, a bMle of water, as 

«*dt«//ttioii, 



Cadaver, a dead body^ as cdu/o- 

' veroiQA, 

Cado, (cido) I/o/A as ccu/ence, 

inctwfent. 
CflBdo, (cido,) \cvd Qit kiiiy as 

homictic^. 
Cedum, heaven^ as ceUHkA, 
CsesQin, to ei^ as incision. 
Calx, /tm«, as calctaeoua. 
Calcnlns, apebbie, ascalcuitiie. 
Caleo, I am itoi, as caloric. 
Callns, hardness^ as ca/Zons. 
Caluimiia, slandet\ as eaiumni» 

ate. 
Campns, apiain^ as encam;?. 
Candeo, I ot^rn, as incendiaxy, 
Canis, a dog, as ca;?iDe. 
Cano, I sing, as ca^s/tcle, pre- 

centor. 
CapiUtis, a hair, as capillary. 



Capio, (dq^o^) I /a^e, as cap- 
able, pnnc^al. 
Captnm, (oepioa,) to take^ as 

capivte^ r^cepA(m. 
Caput, the head, as aqtkv^ 

prec^|9ttote. 
Carbo, 00a/, as cmrbenic. 
Career, a prison, as incaiv^rate 
Caries, rottenness, as coricMis. 
Caro, camis, /lesh, as contt- 

Tonms 
Cams, dear, as corewi. 
CastigOf Ipunish, as cosAjfatioD 
Castas, /mre, as chastity* 
Cainra, to /all, as occational. 
Catena, a chain, as conoa^n- 

otion. 
Cavns, hallow, as excavate. 
Caotus, w^ny, prudent, as in- 

cautioun. 
Cedo, I ^ as inteiwcj?. 
Celebris, fameus, as celebrity. 
Celer, swifi, as accc^ate. 
CelsQs, ^4"^ ^ ezc«/. 
Censeo, I Judge or blame, as 

cciMorions. 
Centrum, the centre, as ecem- 

<ric. 
Centnm, aAtm^rct^as century 
Cera,'wax, as cerement, sincere 
Cemo, I Mc or judge, as discern. 
Certo, i s^rtve, as disconcert. 
Certns, «tfre, as certify, 
Cesso, I ceoie, as inces^mt. 
Cessnm, to ^0, to give up, as 

predeceff«or, conce««ion. 
Cetns, a whale, as cetaceous. 
Choms, a band of singers, as 

cAcral. 
Cinctns, girt, as succmc/. 
Circus^ a ring' or circle, as cir^ 

c7/latei. 
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excii^CTDeiit. 
Cvnth a ci^ztH^ as erne, ctw'&ae. 
Clamo, I cry 4mi% as ejjokum, 
Clam^ teeretfyf^m ciande»iute, 
Claras, clear, as clarifj^ declare 
Clando, (dodo,) I sM, as ia^ 

elude, 
ClaBsiM, (clusQS,) sAuiy ad 

clause, extf/uyian. 
Clemens, merciful, as demency 
Clino, I kendy as reclme, 
CHoiis, a tlwe, as deeliviiy* 
CoctujB, to toil, as decocdon, 
Coepi, I ^tA, as mcipient. 
Colo, 1 cuUivate, as coUmj, 
Cognitum, to Xr/tou;, as lecog- 

m'tion. 
Comes, a conytanion, as con- 

comt^ant. 
Copia,;»iMy, as copkma. 
Cor, cordis, the A«atf , as eou'^ 

Corium, si^'it, as excortate. 
Comu, a Aom, as imi^orfc. 
Corpus, corporis, the body, as 

eorpukjxt, corporeal. 
Cortex, bark, as cortical. 
Crax, to-morrow, as prooraxti- 

nate. 
Creditom, to trust, as credOot. 
Credo, I believe or trusty as 

credi\As, 
Cremo^ I burn^ as merenuM^, 
Crepo, I make a noise, as dis- 

cr^ant. 
Cresco, I grow, as exc«v«ceiice 
Cretnm, iogrow, as cojkcreie. 
Cretnm, to see or Jiidge, as dis- 

creAoia., 
Crim«n, acWme, as recriminate 
Crux, a cross, as crucify. 



Ciibo,(cumbo,) I lie, as 

Nation, recumbent, 
CttUna, a kUcken, a« culinaty, 
Culpa^ a fauU as exei«//MBte. 
Cultum, to nil, as agri<?tf/iteri.* 
Cnmnliis, a heap, as ac^^maif^ 

/ate. 
Cnpio, I <2e«}fe or eovet^ as o«- 

/wrfity. 
Cura, tkcure, as si&ectirs, pro* 

c«rc. 
Curro, I rutt, as conctcr. 
Carsns, Aruntuttg, as exmrskH 
Curtns, «A0r^, as curtail 
Curvus, crooked, as curoatQTe« 
Cutis, ihe skin, as cic/aneous. 



Damnum, /o««, as damafge, in- 

cfe7»mtfy. 
Damno, I condemn, as <ituM- 

nation. 
Datum, (ditum,) to give^ ai 

i/o^ve, ad<£Jition. 
~Debilis,/<?e&/e, as debiliMa, 
Debitum, to owe, as debtor, 
Decens, becoming, as decency > 
Decor, grace, bfiOMty, asdeeiff- 

ous. 
Delicise, delight, as delicious. 
Deos, a /oo<^, as dentist, 
Densns, thick, as coodirMte. 
Deterior, loerse, as deteriorai6, 
Deus, a ^or^ as r/e^. 
Dexter, right-handed, as rfe*- 

/erous. 
Dicatum, to set apart, as deift- 

cate. 
Dictum, to say, as predict. 
Dies, a day, as diary, dsttnaH 

laeridian. 
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DiguaBjiotrthy, at dignSy, 
Disco, I Uam^ as disnpie. 
Divns, ugwijna tiiwiae, 
Doceo, 1 ieach^ as cfoeile. 
Bcxtiim, to ieach^ as doctrine, 
Doleo, I grieve^ as condole. 
Dominns^ a nuuier, as ^^redomi- 

nant. 
Domo, I subdue^ as iiMJivmttable 
Donras, a honsey as efomestk^ 
Donnm, a gifi^ as efonbr. 
Dormiot, I sleep^ as dormiioTj, 
Dorsum, tbe back, as «{!or«al. 
Dubito, I dou^, Hsmdubitahle. 
Dnco, I lead, as deduce, 
Dnotnm, to lead, as conduct. 
Duo, ft/w, as duel, rfwplicitr. 
Dnnis, ^r</, 88 endure, oidU' 

rate, 

E. 

Ebrras, drunken^ as ine^ate. 
fldo, I eat, as ^lile. 
£geo,I toant, as indf^g^ence. 
Ego, /, as «>^dtist. 
Emo, I buy, as redeem, 
EmptTtitt, iobvy, as ex^w/jfion. 
Ens, eiii\a,behig, asnone«/ity. 
Equus, a horse, as equestrinxi, 
Erro, I wander, as aWrrarion. 
E8ca,Jbod, as wcttlent. 
Esse, to 6e, as e^^mtial. 
Experior, I try, as experimeni, 
Exter, outward, as ej^^^mal. 



Faber, a workman, hs/abricaXe 
Facies, ybrm, the ybee, as ef- 
face, Biiper/?c/al. 



Faeilis, ea$y, ns/aeiltU^tej dif- 

yicw/ty. 
Facio, (ficio,) I make, I dl9, as 

arti/^'al, henejicent, . 
Factum, (fectom,) to make, to 

do, as mami/ffc^f^e, yafeet, 
Fallo, I deceive, as in/'aJblue. 
Fames, hunger, as famish, 
Fanvm, a temple, as pro/ane. 
Fari, to epeak, as ine^able. 
Farina, meal or ytowr, as fart* 

naceoQs. 
Fastidiam, scorn, asfastidkms, 
Fatigo, I weary^aa in^/atiga' 

ble. 
Fatnas^/oo/tsA,' as infatttaJdon, 
Felis, a caff aafeUwB. 
'Fe^n^happy, aM/eUciij, 
Femina, a woman^ a»/emimxie 
Fer a, a wild beast j as ferooioma, 
Ferio, I strike, asinter/5fre. 
Fennentmn, le&oen, as/ermen* 

Nation. 
Fero, I ettrry,'B» mfer, ferry, 
Fernim, iron^ asyerrvginons. 
Fertilis,/rMi^«/, as/ertitixe, 
Ferveo, I boil, a» fervid. 
Fibra, a thread, a8,fibrona, 
Ficttun, to feign, asjictioa, 
Vides, faith, as fidelity, 
Fido, 1 trust, as confide, 
Filia, a daughter, ? ^. , 
FiHns,a«m, \^fii'^i' 
Finis, an end, as infinite. 
Finnns, strong, as con^rm. 
Fiscus, a treasury, as confiscate 
Fissnm, to cleave, a» fissure, 
Fixum, to stick, as trans/ir. 
Flagellum, a whip, asfiagellu- 

tion. 
Flagilivm, wickedness, as fia* 
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flagro, I bum, aa am/iagra* 
tion. 

VyAinBy a pufof whui, as in- 

Jlate, 
Flecsto, I bend, as re/lect, 
Flexam, to bend, VLa/lexible. 
Flictiun, to strike or dash, as 

in/iiet, 
Flos, floris, B./lawer, as/oral. 
Fluctus, a wave, B»fluctuH.%e, 
Fluo, Iflow, asyfzdd. 
Fluxus, ti flowing, as r^tt^r. 
FoBdtis, foederis,' a treaty, as 

con/eflferate. 
Folinm, a leaf, as/o2isiae. 
FoTmido,fear, as/tfrmtdahle, 
Fopo, I bore, as per/^orate. 
Fors, chance, as/H;nitoiis. 
Fortis, strong, as/ortifj, 
Fossnm, to d^, as/wril. 
Fractum, to break, as fracture 
Franffo, I break, aa fragment, 

infringe, 
Frater, a brother, as fraternal, 
Frans, fraudis, deceit, asfrau^ 

dulent, 
Frico, I rub, as friction, 
Frigeo, I am cold, as frigid, 
Frio, I crumble, as friable, 
Fmolus, trijling, as frivolity, 
Frona, frontis, the forehead, 

aa frontlet, 
Fmctna, fruit, aa fructify, 
Fruor, I ei^foy, aa fruition, 
Frustra, in vain, as frustrate. 



FnndOf I pour, as confound, '! 
Fup, a thief, aa furtive. * 

Fnstim, to pour, aafiisihle. ' * 
Futiles, silly, as futility, 
Futo, I disprove, as refiaatX^a^ 



G. 



Fngio, \ fly^as fugi\i\e, 
Fulgeo, I shine, as refulgent, 
Fnlmen, lightning, as fulmi" 

nate. 
Fumns, smoke, as fumigate, 
Fnnotnni, to perform, aa func- 
tion. 



Gallina, a hen,asgaliinaeeon^ 
Garrio, I tattle, as garrulonai ' 
Ge\n, frost, as congeal, 
Genittun, to beget, as progenii^ 
tor, I 

Gens, a nation, as gentile, ' 
Genu, the knee, aagemeAeciion. 
Genus, generis, a kind, as de^ 

generate, 
Germen, a branch, aagerm^ 

nation. 
Gero, I carry, as bellMwent. ' 
Gestnm, Uycarry, as digesHohl 
Glacies, ice, as glacial, a ^ 

Gladius, a sujord, as gkuKtetor. 
Glomis, glomeris, a clue, as 

glomerate, 
Glnten, glue, as gluHnons, 
Gradior, I go, as retrograde, 
Gradus, a step, as gradual, 
Gramen, grass, as granmdvoT^ 

ous. 
Grandes, great, as aggrandhe^. 
Gratia, favour, thams, as in- 

grcdiate, gratitxide. 
Gravis, heavy, as gravity,' 
Gressus, a ^oing, as ^rogress^ 
Grex, gregis, a flock, as grega- 

nbus. 
Gusto, 1 taste, as diagust. 

H. 
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Hsbitam, to hQid,MejLhiltit'ion 
Hadreo, I sticky as ad/tere. 
HaereS) herides, an heir^ as 

heretiitaTj, 
HaesuBi, to stick, as coA««ion. 
Halo, I brecUhe, as exhale, 
Hanstnm, to drmw, as inex- 

AatM^ble. 
Herba, an herb, as Aerftaceous. 
Hilans, cheerful, as hilarity, 
Histrio, a pU^er, as Au^rMOiic. 
Iteno, a jNOfi^ as homicide, 
Horres, I dread, as horrible, 
Hortor, 1 encourage, as ex- 

hotiaiion, 
Uortiis« a garden, as Aor^ul- 

ture. 
Hospes, hospites, a gueei, as 

A(M;p«toble. 
Hostem an enemy, as Ao«/tle. 
Homeo, I am wet, as humid, 
Hnmns, Utieground, tutposihu- 
• Atoinlitate. 



1 



Idem^ the same, as uleniMy. 
lena, going, as transt^n^. 
Ignis^ySre, as igneima, 
Impero, I opmnuuu^ as impera^ 
. live. 

Inferus, below, as in/erioritj. 
Insula, an island^ as pen«rt««/:a. 
Integer, entire, upright, as m- 

<<i^rtty. 
Intra, unthin, as t/t/^rnal. 
Ira. anger, as t mtote. 
Iter, iteneris, a Journey, as 

tiN'i«erate. 
Itemm, again^ as re<Verate. 
Itom, to ^0, as exit, sedition. 



Jacos, 1 /lie. as circan^/tuv/i^. 
Jactnm, (lectum,) to throw, 

as ^culate, eject, 
Janna, a gate, as/cmftor. 
Jocus, dkJeH, 9A jocose. 
Judex, jndicis, t^ judge, asju- 

diciaS, 
Jngnm, a yoke, as coq/i^ate. 
Jnnctam. to join^ cofnjunction, 
Joro, I swear, e^yerjury. 
Jus, juris, right, law, as vaju- 

ry,juridical, 
Jutum, to help, as coa4;Wor. 
Juvenis, sl youth, U8 juvenile. 



Lac, milk, as lactea\, 
Laceratum, to tedr, as lacer&ie 
L<edo, (lido,) I hurt, as e/r</e. 
Laesum, (lisum,) to hurt, as 

Gol/*rion. 
Lapis, lapidis a stone, as /ai/7*- 

oary. 
Lapsum, to fall, as relapse, 
Lassns, ujeary, as /oMitude. 
Lateo, I hide, as to/ent. 
Latum, to carry, as trans/a/e. 
Latus,lateris, a«t</e, as /atersl 
Laus, laudis, praise, as laudfu.- 

tory. 
Lavo, I «7aM, as Aipf. 
Laxus, loose, as reioj;. 
Lectum, to gather ,ot choose, 

tu reo//, as coMect, intel/rc/. 
Legatus, an ambassador, as dc- 

/eg^ate. 
Lego, I choose, I rcarf, as e/i- 

^ible, /edible. 
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L^iis, gentle^ as leraiy, 
Leo, a lion^ qa leonine. 
Lethmn, <^M, as iethaX, 
Levis, light, as levity. 
Levo^ I raite, as elevate. 
Lex, legis, a tour, as il^^aL 
Liber, ^^ve, as UbernAje, 
Liber, a book, as /^^mriazi. 
Libo, I pour out, as /i^tioB. 
Libra, a bcUanee, as equi/t- 

Licet, it is lawful, as iMicit. 
Lignum, wood, as %n<fous. 
Ligo, I bind, as %ament, ob- 

lige, 
Limen, a threshold, as prelim- 

mary. 
Limes, limitis, a boundary, as 

/{mt/ation. 
Linea, a line, as de/tn«ate. 
Lingua, a tongue, as /mgtttst. 
Linqno, I leave, as re/f»^tsh. 
Liqneo, I melt,^ liquefaction. 
Lis, litis, sfrtfe, as ^Vtgious. 
Litera, a letter, as il/i^ate. 
Locus, 0. place, as disrate. 
Locutum, to speak, as circnm- 

/tfCM^on. 
Longus, /09i^, as elongate, 
Loquor, 1 speak, as soliloquy, 
Lotum, to wash, as lodon, 
Lnbrious, slippery, as lubric- 

ate. 
Lucrum, ^«m, as lucrative 
Luctor, I struggle, as reluct- 

ant. 
Ludo, I «/«y, I deceive, as pre- 

/t<«^, delude, 
Lugeo, 1 mourn, as /«^bri- 

ous. 
Lumen, light, as il/t«mtnate. 
Luna, the moon, as sub/tmary. 



Lno, I ufash tMtm, mm ablM^Mi. 
Lustro, I purijy, I skme, bm 

lustration, illustrate, 
Lusum, to deceive^ as ilAinon. 
Lux, lucis, light, as e^imidsi^. 



M 

Maeer, lean, as maeerate, • 
Macies, leanness, as emadskie. 
Macula, a ^ftot, as immaeulsiits, 
Magister, a master, as fKogU' 

Serial. 
Magnus, great, as magnify. 
Magus, a sorcerer, as ma^c^ 
Major, greater, as tnqforSj, 
Mi^e, ill, as nuUevciient, 
Malleus, a hammer, as maUe- 

able. 
Mamma, a breast, as ntowMf- 



Mando, 1 commits I bid,-9La 

mandate. , ^ 

Mando, T c/iew, as mam&hie. 
Maneo, I stray, as permanent. 
Mano, \Jlow, as emanate. 
Manus, the hand, as DMriitf- 

script. 
Mar, the sea^ as marine. 
Mars, the god of war, as Mor- 

tia\. 
Mater, matris, a mother, ai 

ma/«mal, matricide, 
Maturus, ripe, as mo^tirity. 
Medius, middle, as medkAjot. 
Medeor, I heal, as remedy, 
Mel, honey, as ms/^fluous.- 
Melior, better, as am«lioraJte. 
Menda, a blemish, as anafinil 
Mendax, ^^^e, as menda^Hjr. 
Mendico,*! beg, as me»<ittpilR. 
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MenSy fioentis, the mind, as 
i 7Hental. 
Menffnm, to measure, as im- 

mense. 
M'eo, I gOj as meander, 
Mergo, I plunge, as sahmerge, 
Mersuin,io plunge, as immerse 
Meritum, to deserve, as merit- 

orious. 
Merx, mercies, merchandise, 

as commerce. 
Il^etior, I measure, as mefe. 
Migro, I remove, as ewi^rate. 
Miles, militis, a soldier, as mi- 
litary. 
Mille, A thousand, as millen- 

nitim. 
Mineo, 1 hang, as promment. 
Minister, a servant, as admm- 

tster. 
MizuM', /e««, as mmority. 
Minuo, I lessen, as dimmish, 

iiminutiim. 
Minis, tconderful, as admtrtf. 
Misceo, I mingle, as promiise- 

uous. 
Miser, wretched, as commtV*^- 

ate. 
Missum, to send, as mission' 

ary. 
Mites, 9n}V</, as miVigate. 
Mitto, I send, as commtY. 
Mixtum, to mingle, as admiVr- 

^re. 
Modns, a measure, as modify, 
Mola, a millstone, fiour, as. 

emo/ument, immo/ate. 
Moles, a Aeap, difficulty, as de- 
molish, mo/est. 
Mollis, 40/*/, as molliiy, 
Moneo, \wam, as admonish. 
Monituni, to warn, as moniitor. 



Monstro, 1 show<, as dem^72- 
«6*ate. ^ 

MorlMis, ft disease, atmorMd. 

Mors, mortis, death, as im- 
morteX, 

Morsnm, to bite, as remorje. 

Mos, moris, a manner, as im- 
moral. 

Motnm, io move, as remUe, 

Moveo, I move, as moc/eable. 

Mulgo, I publish, as promu/- 
^ate. 

Multus, many, as multii^Xy. 

Munio, \ fortify, as mwitition. 

Munas, muneris, a gift, as re- 
mtmerate. 

Muras, a wall, as iiiun«re. 

Mntilo, I maim, as mt#/iArtion. 

Mnto, I change, as merfable. 



N 

Narro, I teU, aa narrative, 
Nasus, the nose, as nasai, 
NalQs,6om, as native. 
Nauta, a sailor, as nat^tical. 
Navis, a Mip, as na&tgate. 
Ne, nee, no^, as neg\eoi. 
Necto, I ^, as connect,, 
Nexnm, to tie, as annex, 
Nefas, wickedness^ as w^ri- 

ous. 
Nego, I deny, as negative. 
Nervous, a sinew, as enervate. 
Neuter, neither, as netdrai, 
Nex, nicis, death, as -pernici- 
ous. 
Nihil, nothing, as amttAi/ate. 
Niyeo, I t^'nA-, cw cormive, 
Noceo, I hurt, as innocuon*, 
Nomen, a name, a» nomtnaA 
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Non, n&tj as tionsense. 
Norma, a rw/e, as enormona. 
Nota, a tMtrk, as denote. 
N^nm, to ^now, m notify, 
Novus; new, as renovate. 
Nox, noctis, n^ht, as equinox, 

noetxmkAh 
Noxius, hurtful, as obnod^biis. 
Nubo, I marry, as coonubieX, 
Nodus, naked, a» denude. 
Nugae, tr^s, as nuga^jory, 
Nttlltis, none, as ann»/. 
Numertis, a nutnber, as mu- 

memtion. 
Nuncio, I tell, as annouiMff. 
Nnptmn, to marry, as ^tff/pft'als. 
Nntrio, I nourish, as ntc/r/- 

ment. 



O 

Obliqttus, crooked, as obliquity, 
ObUvK), forget/ulnete, as o&^t- 

trtous. 
Obscnms, <&ErAr, as obscnriiy, 
Occnlo, I hide, as occtt//. 
Octo,^^, a^ octogoD. 
Ocnlns, tbe tf'ye, as ocu/ist. 
Odiumi haired, as odi<ms. 
Odor, «}»e//, as odlt^nferous. 
Oleo, I «»}«//, as o/factory. 
Omen, a sign, or /oA-e/i, as om- 

inorxn, 
Onmis, all, «« Offi;ttpotent, 
Onus, oneris, a burden, as ex- 

ofMrate. 
Opacns, dark, as opacity, 
Opto, I utmA, I choose, as ado^. 
Opus, operis, a worky as co- 

operKtM, 
Orois, a ctrc/e , as or^toolar. 



Ordo, ordltois, order, as ordin^L 

Oriens, rising, as orientsX, ' ^ 

Origo, originia, the beginning, 
as onJg'tiMJ. .^^ 

Omo, I fl^cyS*, as ormnnent. 

Oro, I beg, I speak, as inexor- 
able, orator. 

Os, ossis, a Aowe, as ossify. j 

Otium, ^fir«^, as negt^uite. 

Ovum, an egg, as opal. 



Pactum, to bargain, as pac^on. 
Pagus, a village, aspa^axi, 
PiUHum, a clwik, tiapalliRie, 
Palpo, I toueh, as palpahle, 
Pando, I spread, as e^ipcudd. 
PapiJio, a, butterfly, aspapiU-i, 

onaceous. . ^ 

Par,cyt«i/,asjBarity. . _„ 
Pareo, I appear, as ap^r^uf. , 
Pario, I beget, 1 bring forth, as - 

vivifMirous. .; 

Paro, I prepare, as repair. 
Pars, partis, a /Mzr^, as /laiit- 1 

ciple. ) 

Passer, a sparrow, as passer^ " 

ine, , 

Passum, or pansum, to spread^ j 

as ewooTopass, expanse. 
Passum, to suffer, aspassi\e. -,^ 
Pastum, to feed, as pastor. 
Pater, patris, a father, as jwf- . 

temA, patrimony. 
Patior, I suffer, aspatient. 
Patria, one's country^ as pa- . 

triot. 
Pauci,/<?«r, as paucity. ^ \, 
Pauper, />oor, a» pauperism.'^ ^ \ 
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Pax, 'pticin^ peace, as paMt. 

Pecco, I sin, as iixi^<?cable. 

Pectus, pectoris, the bretut, as 
expeciorAte. 

Peculiuxn, money-, privaie pro- 
perty, as pecuiAtion, pent- 
/lar. 

Pecunia, money, as pecumarj. 

Pell<s I drive, as compel, 

Pendeo, I hang, as auwend, 

Pendo, I weigh, I think, I pay, 
as compen^fms, expendi' 
tore. 

Pene, almost, as jveninsnla. 

Peneiro, I pierce, as ixB;»«ne- 
trahle. 

Pensum, to weigh, to think, to 
/wy, as dis^/?«e',j9en«ive, re- 
compense. 

P^nuna, want, as penurioxxs, 

Perpes, continual, as perpetu- 
ate. 

Pes, pedis, theybo/, as bi/?e</. 

Pestis, a plague, as /7e«^tlence. 

Peto, I «eeXr, as ap/^mte. 

Petalans, taucy, e» petulant. 

Pictnm, io paint, as depict, 

Mo, I ro&, as j9t/lage. 

Pio, I cr^eme, as ei^'ate. . 

Piscis, a fish, as piscatory, 

Placeo, I please, aa placid. 

Flaco, I appease, as iaaplaca- 
ble. , 

Plaudo, I make a noise, as ap- 
plaud, explode. 

Plebs, the common people, as 
plebeian. 

V\ennB,/ull, as replenish. 

Pleo, I^'//, as snpjo/y. 

netom, to fill, as complete. 

PHfio, I /o^, as comj^/icate. 

Ploro, 1 wail, as deplore. 



Vinmhwaa, lead, AS plumber. 
Plus, pluris, m&re, as/^/ural. 
Pcena, punishment, aapentd. 
Poenitet, to. repent, as iB^]9ff»»- 

fent. 
Pondus, ponderis, we^hi, as 

ponderouB. 
Pono, I /9/aee, as compon^it. 
Pons, pontis, ^bridge, ait pfm" 

^cate. 
Popolns, the/>e0;»/<f, BMpopuUx* 
Porto, I carjy, as export: 
Positnm, to place, as exposi- 

Hon, 
Posse, to be able, ha possible 
PoBtreu»,neat, after, as poste- 

nty. 
Postulo, I demand, as expostu- 

/ate. 
Potens, powerful, as potentate. 
Poto, l</rt9sX-, as/io/ation, 
Proeda, plunder, as deprei/iac- 

tion. 
Pravus, wicked, as de^wawty. 
Precor, I pYiy, as deprecate. 
Prehendo, I take, as apprehend, 
Prehensum, to take^ as com- 

prehension. 
Pressmn, to press, as oppres- 

sion. 
Pretium, aprice, as ap^ectate^ 
Primus,^*/, as primeval., , 
Privus, oneU own, peculiar, as 

private, privilege. 
Probo, I prove, as j^ro^ble. 
Probrum, disgrace, as o-£pro- 

brions. 
Prodigium, an omen, a wonder, 

as prodigious. 
Proles, an offspring, as proli&c. 
Proprius, one's oum, as appro- 
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Proximus, nearesi, at prajpi- 
wiity. 

Pudens, bcuhful^ as imjmdeni, 

Pner^-a boy^ as/mmle. 

Pngna, b, fights as leptigmxii, 

Pulsum, to drive^ as eTipuUHasu 

Pulvis, pulveris, thut^ b/b pul- 
verize, 

Punotunii to prick, as com- 
punction, 

Pongo, I prick, as expunge. 

Purgo, I cleanse, as expurga- 
tion. 

Pusa, a little girl, as jtn^lan- 
inums. 

PutO), I prune, 1 Man^i*, as am- 
ptct&ie, da.spute, 

Pntris, rotten, as puinfj. 



Qasero, I ask, as mquire, 
Quaesitum, to seek, as re^'- 

wrioti. 
Qaalis, o/* u^Ao^ kind, as ^ua- 

/ffy. 
QTiantus,-Am<; great, as 77^^- 

/«ty. 
Quartus, the fourth, as ywar- 

/er, 
Quatuor, /o«r, as ^drfrangle. 
Qnassum, (cassum,) to shake, 

as qtmsh, discuss, 
Qneror, 1 complain, as ^fuerii- 

I0U8. 
QvLmqvLe,Jive, as ^inpienmBl. 



Rabies, madness, as raliid. 
RadiuS) a rai/, as radiate. 



Radix, radices, a roet, as ^rerl 
</tcate. 

Ramns, a branch, as reuntfj^ '' 

Rapio, I carry off, as m^/MBe. 

Raptum, to curry off, as n^f^ 
^ure. 

Rams, thin, as rarefj, 

Rasum, to scrape, as erov^. 

Ratum, tojudge, to fix, as tuh 
, derrate, ratify. 

Rectus, straight, ruled, as ree^ 
/flineal, director. 

Rego, I rule, as recent. 

ReUotnm, to leave, as rc^ 

Repo, I creep, as r^/ile. 

Rete, ti net, as reticulate. 

Rex, regis, a king, as regnal ' 

Rideo, I laugh, as deride. 

Rigeo, f am «/i^, as rigid. 

Rigo, I water, as irrigate. 

Risum, to /at^A, as derwioii: 

Robur, roboris, strength, as 
cpfro&wate. 

Rodo, I gnaw, as corrtM^. 

Rogo, I aski asintemsg^te. 

Rosum, to gnaw, as oorrotioft. 

Rota., a wheel, as roiatioB, 

Rue to, I belch, as enM*^ate. 

Rumeu, the cud, as rumma^, 

Ruptum, to ^recA-, as irrt^pdon. 

Rus, ruris,the comttry, as rus- 
ticate, rural. 



S 

Sacer, sacred, as sacrifice, eon- 

secTBie. 
Sagus, wise, as ^fltg-acity, pre- 

sage. 
Sal, «a^, as sa/ine. ^ 

Salio, I /cdtp* as assarV. 
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Saltnm, to kttp^ at tmmuH^ in- 

Sains, salutisi safetyj m saht' 

tmtj. 
Sains, ta/e, as salvadon. 
SanctQff, Ao/jr, as saneiify. 
Sanguis, sangutnis, iio9dj as 

sanguin&Ty, 
Sanos, satmd^ ai insamiy. 
Sapto, I tasUj as iiwf/iid. 
Satis, enough^ as satisfy, 
Sator,/?^/, as #a/urate. 
Saxum, a rocA:, as «a<rifrage. 
Scando, I climb^ as &scend. 
Scindo, 1 cut, as rescind. 
Scio, 1 Xrftour, aa 0Bmi«»race. 
Scissmn, to cut, as scissors. 
Scribo, I write, bs subscribe. 
Scriptom, to «m/^, tmmscrip- 

fioB. 
Scrator, I seareh, as mserut- 

able. 
Sculptnm, to ctmfe, as stulntor. 
Scnrra, a sccffer, as ^cirrrtlous. 
SectoiiH to cvi, as bi#e(;f. 
Secnlnm, the w<irld, as ««ctiAir. 
Secvtnm, U> folhw, 9m ^perse- 
cute. 
Sedeo^ I «ti^ as «m£»itary. 
Semen, seed, as dis«pintnate. 
Senii^ (Fr« demi,) kal/i as «rm»- 

circle, demi»god. 
Senex, senis, otd, as «0nator, 

senior. 
Sensnm, to feel, as #eit«ation. 
SentHH i feel, I think, as di»- 

sent. 
Septem, seven, as sepiemoial. 
SepnltniD, to bwy, aa sepul- 

tnre. 
Soqnor, I foUmt, as coofe- 

offence. 

I 2 



Seremns? cmhu, as $ireniiy. 
Serpo, I i^reep, as jet^nt. 
Serra, a saw^ as «errate. 
Sertnm, to ibii^, to/owi, as in* 

.serf. 
Sessnm, to sit, as session, as- 
sess, 
Sidns, sid^s, a star, as side* 

real. 
Signnm, a maiiX', as signify, 

design. 
Silex, a /Hnt, as siHeicns. 
Silva, a m'(xm^ as silvan. " * 
Similis, /rAre, as disstmiifar, re* 

semble. 
Simnl, at the same time, as si^ 

mv/taneons. 
Simnlo, I feign, as dissiMtila- 

tkm. 
Sinns, tbe iosom, as inrtitif ate* 
Sisto, I stop, as de«t«/. 
Socins, a companion, as a8#o> 

ciate. 
Sol, the smt, as so/ar. 
Solidns,>Sn7i, as GonsoA'dbte. 
Solor, I comfoH, as conioM- 

tion. 
Solus, alone, as sd/itude. 
SolntniQ, to loose, as jo/tidon. 
Solvo, 1 loose, as disM/tv. 
Somnns,*^/)), as sowtnambn- 

list. 
Sono, I sound, as concoNant. 
Sopor, sleep, as sopon^. 
Sorbeo, I sitek in, as abcorftent. 
Sors, sortis, a ^, as consoW. 
Spar8ain,(sper8nm,)to scatter, 
• as disperse. 
Species, form, appearance, as 

speeions. 
Sfedo, I see, I look, as con- 

spicnovLs, despise. 
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Spectum, to hok^ fts inspect, 
Spero, I hope^ as de«j9erate. 
Spiro, I bretOhej as conspire. 
Spondeo, I promise^ as re- 

spond. 
Sponimm, to promise, as spon- 

SOT. 

Spont^ of one' sown accord^ as 

spontaneoies, 
Stans, standing as distant. 
Statnm, to standi as statnre. 
Statno, I sett^f 1 ordain^ as 

statue^ constitute. 
Stella, Kstar^ as constella^on. 
Sterilis, barren, as steriiiij. 
Sterno, 1 cast down, as con- 

stemaiion. 
StiUo, I drop, as distil. 
Stimulus, a spur, as stimulate. 
Sdngaoy I put out, as ex/m- 

fuish, 
Stips, a j9<Vce (/ money, wages, 

as «^}]peiids. 
Stipnla, a«fnEtir,as«^^/ate. 
Stirps, the root, as e%tirpa.te. 
Sto, 1 </a9uf, contra^. 
Stratum, to cast dot^n, as pro- 

strate. 
Strepo, I make a noise, as ob- 

«^^rou8. 
Strictnm, to hold fast, as re- 

strict. 
Stringo, 1 holdfast, as tLstrin- 

gent. 
Structum, to build, as con* 

struct. 
Strao, I build, as construe, de- 
stroy. 
Stultus, a fool, as sttdiify. 
Suadeo, I advise, as dissuade. 
Suasum, to advise, as'per«2ME- 

*ion. 



Soavis, sweet, as iMaotty. 
Sudo, I siveat, as exude. 
Sui, o/* one'tf «e{^, as suknde. 
Summus, ihe highest f aa sum- 

mil. 
Sumo, 1 take, as re^ifm^. 
Sumptum, to take, as pre«tiM^- 

tion. 
Surgo, I rise, as iiuttr^ent. 
Surrectum, to rise^ as renrr- 

recAon. 



Taceo, 1 am silent, as tacAur- 

nity. 
Tactum, to AmcA, as contact. 
Talis, «tieA, /t^, as rcto^te. 
Tango, I touch, as tangible 
Tardus, slow, as rettmL 
Tectum, to cover, as -j^rotect. 
Tego, I cover, as ^Mment. 
Temere, rashly, as /em^ritj. 
Temno, 1 despise, as ccm^nnn, 

con^^np^'ble. 
Tempero, I restrain, as in^^M- 

peraXe, 
Tempus, temp5ris, time, as 

temporal. 
Tendo, I stretch, as extend. 
Tenee, I hold, as retain. 
Tento, I try, as temptaiion. 
Ten turn, to stretch, as extent. 
Tentum, to hold^ as detentko. 
Teneus, thin, as at^ej^uate. 
Tepeo, I am warm, as tepe- 

faction 
Tergum, the hack, as tergiwer- 

sation. 
Terminus, a boundary, as de- 

termine. 
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Terra, the earth, as snhterra^ 



T^ireo, I frighten, aa defer. 

Testa, a shell, as testaceom. 

Testis, a vntness, as (estify* 

.Tffxtum, to weave, as texture* 

Hmeo, I/<?ar, as inft*7nii/ate. 

Tingo, I stain, I «?^, as tiTtge, 

Tinctnin, to dip, as tinctwre. 

Tolero, I bear, as iDfolemnt. 

Tollo, I /t/lf «j?, as exfo/. 

Torpeo, I benttmb, as torpid, 

Tortum, to tivist, as disft?rf. 

Tracto, I handle, as ^rac/able. 

Tractnmv to drmo, as extract, 

Trado, 1 hand down, I deliver, 
as fmditionBTj. 

Traho, I <^w, as sub^raAend. 

Tremo, I *Aa^^, as A-emulons. 

Trepidu8,/i?fli/w/, as intrepid, 

'IVibuo, I ^tttf, as dis/ri^wte. 

Trioce, a hindrance, as extric- 
ate. 

Tritns, rubbed, as attrition. 

Trado, I thrust, as pro<»:^e. 

Trajsnni) to thrust, as in/rM- 
*ion. 

^ber; a sweHin^ m yroHdurr' 
ant. 

Ttittiii», to «*e, to protect^ as 
in^ttfl^n) fec/elage. 

Tmneo, I swell, as ^Mmid. 

^Tiurba, a erowtl, as /»r6(ilent. 

Tnrgeo^ I stfftll, as /z«9^d. 

Tttrpis, base, as ftirpitide. 



U 

UbeT,yrw*5%/, as esatbermii. 
Umbfa, a shadow, as umbra- 
geong, 

I 3 



Unctom, to anoint, as tm^fti^ 

osity. 
Unda, a wave, as undnlAte. 
Unqtie, I anoint^ as unptemt, 
Unus, OTte, as tmity. 
Urbs, a city, as arcane. 
Ustttm, to bum, combf«f^'ble. 
Utor, I use, as uAMtj, 
CJsnm, to use, as a,huse. 
Uxor, a wife, as aurorious* 



Vacca, a cow, as inzcvinate. 
Vaco, I am empty, as vacancy. 
Vacnns, empty, as evacuate. 
Vado, I £"0, as pertKuip. 
Vagor, I tvan/j?r, as extrava- 
gant. 
Valeo, I am tihrong, as preva- 
lent. 
VaJlum, a rampart, as circnm' 

va//ation. 
y anus, vaiti, as vanish. 
Vapor, steam, as evaj9orate. 
Vasto, 1 lay waste, as devalua- 
tion. 
Vasnm, to ^o, as eiHm.oTu 
Vectnin, to carry, as uiv0cdve< 
Veho, I carry, as veAiele. 
Velo, I cover, as deveA^ 
Velox, stoift, asveiodty, 
Vendo, I sell, as vetkAiAe* 
Venio, I come, as convcMe. 
¥eiiter,the6«//y,affvc?t^ral. > 
Ventnm, to come, as advent, 
Ventvs, wind, as vcM^Aatev 
Ver, the i^w^, as n^rttal. 
Verber, a stroke, as reverbe-' 

rate. 
Verl^^Pi, f^t^^<^as verbose. 
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VergO) I biud-, or lie, as con- 

ver^e, 
Vexsm&, fuvoTfAy as vermicular. 
Versuuu to ttiruj as duuerse, 
Verto, I tum^ as convert, 
Verus, true, as verify. 
Vestigium, a track, as mvetti" 

^te. 
Vestis, a garment, as dit;e^. 
Vetus, veteris, old, as inw/e- 

rate. 
Via, a way, as de&tVzte. 
Victum, to conquer, as wVrfor. 
Video, I see, as protridle. 
Vigil, watchful, as v^iVant. 
Vigor, strength, as mt;i^orate. 
Vinco,! conquer, as invmcible^ 
Vindex, a defender, as t;m</»- 

cate. 
Vir, a man, as triiimt;trate. 
Visum, to see, afl t^wible 



Vita,^«) asrttaL -^ 

Vito, I M«i^ as ineritajile^ ^ 
Vitmm, glass^ as twfreons. /^ 
Vivo, I /itv, as revive, A 

Voco, I ca/4 as convoke. 
Volo, I/y, as iWatile. 
Volo, I unll, I wish, as vo/un- 

tary, benetwfent. 
Volutum, to roll, as contY«/«- 

dosL. 
Volvo, I ro//; as revolve. 
Voro, 1 4inwiir, as camioorooa* 
Votum, a vour, as^ dwote. 
Vox, vocis, the cN»»e«, as ciocbI* ^ 
Vulp[us, the common people^ acf 

ditrwi^e. 
Vulnus, yulueris, a tcound^ as 

invK//iW^ble. 
Vulsum, to pull, to fear w/>, aa 

convulsion.. 



IV.— GREEK ROOTS. 



Ago, I lead, as demnj^ogue. 
Agon, a. combat, as antogf^owist. 
Adelphos, a brother, as Philo- 

delifhisi. 
Aethlos, a combat, as athletic. 
Akouo, I hear, as ocoKstics* 
Akron, a summit, as^^cropolis 
Alleloi, one anot/ter, as para^ 

lei. 
Alios, another, as allegory. 
Aner, andros, a UHm, as dian- 

</rfa. 
Angeilo, I If ring tidings J as 

evaM>^tfAst« 



Anthos, aflower, as analogy 
Anthropot, a »uMt, aa philoM* ' 

thropy. 
Arche, government, as- mo- 

narchy. 
Ares, Afar«, as ^r^opagus. 
Argos, inactive, as lethof^. 
Aristos, 6ef^ asamtocracy. 
Arithmos, number, as arith^ 

metic. 
Ai'ktos, a 6^9*, the norths aa 

antorc/ic. 
Aroma, odour, as aroMuitic. 
Artos, ireo^ as avtocarpiat^ . 
Asphaltos, bitumen, &i aspkmi^ 

tic. ^ li-- 
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Asthma, breathy at atthme^c, 
Afltrfm, a Har^ as aj^ronclmy. 
Atmos, tfapour, as a6no«phere 
Aulos, ikjnpe^ as hydrauacs. 
Auto8f one^s^/, as au/ocrat. 



B 

Bapto, I w(uh, as ^/^sm. 
Barosy weighty as barometer. 
Bibloe, a mo^, as biblical. 
Bios, ^4?, as dtography. 
Blema, a Mrotr*, as ytoblem, 
Bolbos, an omon^ as bulboxi». 
Boleo, I sAoo/, 1 thr<no^ as hy- 

Botane, aplant^ as ^otomst. 
Bryo, I bud^ as em^o. 



G amos, a marriage^ as b^j'amy. 
Gaster, the belly^ as gastric, 
Ge, the €afi^ as geography. 
QeiUH I produce^ as hydrog'ai. 
Goios, a ArmJ, as hetero^e- 

neona. 
GkMuat glotta, the /09^tt«, as 

gtitssarjt poly^to^. 
G^Dho, I carve^ as hiercig'^ 

/>mcs. 
Gnostos, kmnofh as pro^'UMli. 

eate. 
Gonia, a comer or angle, as 

^rij^^onometry. 
Gramma, a /^<^, writing,. ns 



a detcription, as bio» 
I tffrtVtf, as auto^ra/)^. 




Gymnos, naked, as ^ymftattic. 
Gyne, n/enude, as mono^^ia. 
Gyros, a ctrc/e, as gymUon. 



Daktylos, 9k finger, as dactjfL 
Deka, /too, as ^Mvlogiie. 
Demos, the people, as epui!p»tic. 
Dendron, a tree, as <2e^<lrehc. 
Dis, twice, as dStrayllable. 
Dopma, an opinion, as dogma' 

tic. 
Doxa, an o^imiott, or orthodSwr. 
Dotos, given, as antu/Soto. 

Drns, an oak, as «&*tadr' 
Dynamis, power, as i/j^non^ies. 

E 

Eidos, a./ifrm, as kaldleftwcope. 
Epos, a tt'ori^ as orthoepy. 
Eremos, a desert, as eremite, 

{hermit.) 
Ergon, a work, as energy, met- 

aller^. 
Ethos, manners, custom, as 

eMical. 
Ethnos, a nation, as e/Aiiical. 
En, well, as evlogy. 



2Soon, an animal, as swlogy. 

H.(Gr9ekE.) 

Hagios, Ati/y, as Ao^iography. 
Ham^ J/^Kf*i^«rrhage. 
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Harmonkh agreement^ a» kar- 
monj. 

Hebdomas, a week^ as hebdo- 
madal, 

Hekaton, a humdred, as hecu' 
tomb. 

Helios^ ^ S9m^9» f&nAeiwn. 

Hemera^ a day^ «m epAem#rofi 

Hetero«v dlmmk^i at ket9r^ 

do3c 
Hex, «t>, as Af^agon. 
HM908, Adf^, stf fUerax^* 
Hippoff, a Aojw, as hippt^^ 

tamos. 
Holo8,Me tpA«fe, ««, as koh- 

gnir^eaiUBAe* 
Hodos, a way^ as metAo«^. 
Homos, /ftte, as. A<M»ogeneous. 
Hydor, water^ as Aydrostatics. 
Hygros, moMf, as ^i^rometer. 

TH. (Ovdek e> 

Theos, j^, as a^^st. 
Themunu heat^ as M^mome- 

ter. 
Thesis, ^placing', as antifA^^. 



I 



Ichthys, ay£sA, as ichlhyoiogj. 
Idios, peculiar^ as i^ftomatic. 
Isos, ^jt^a/, as Mosceles. 

K 

Kakos, badi as cocopihcmT'. 
Kalos, beautrfttf^'nscaiigrwfii'y. 



Kalypto, T cover ^ as a,^ocalwse. 
Kaacm, a rt«/e, as canonicai. ^v! 
Kardia, the Aetzrf , as pericofjF 

Karpo8,/r«ti?, as sriocarptir^/ 

Kephale, the hecul^ as hydsoce- 
phaluB, -* V 

Konche, a «^^, as concAology . 

Kosmos, order, the world, beau- 
ty, as <>o«77togonj, fw^metic. 

Kratos, power, government, .a# 
aristocracy. 

Krites, a. Judge, as cnferion. ; 

Krypto, I hide, as cr57?f, apo- 
cryphtt. 

Kyklos, a circle, as c^effopedis. 



Laos, the people, as /aity. 
Lethe, forgetfulnegs, as lethat- 

Leipo, I /eave, as el/nwis. 
Lithos, a stone, fts Mf^gri^)!^. 
Logos, a t»w*rf, a </g ^ c?H >) )<fo H ,-ai 



Lysis; a hosenh 
paitiQ^. 



^ a^alifliQw/, 



M 



Maiefae, a btdHe, its tMnmiUS^* 
Mania, madness, as manatti. 
Maut'iA, a 'propnxf, a diviittv, 

as, necromancy. 
Martyt, a witness, a*" nt&i^tyt** 

ology. 
Mathema, kamhig, tcienee, as 

maM«ma/tcs. 
Melan, 6Atc^, as miefojcclioly. 
Meter, metros, a fnol9imr^4»i^ 
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Metron, a measure^ as ther- 

Mikrosi J^le^ a« i«»cf080ope. 
M&N>8, haired, as mwanthropy 
MoDos, aione^ as monosyllable, 
Morphe, a shape, as metamor- 

^ose. 
Mythos, a/a^, as my^Aology. 

N 

Nans, a ship, as naum&chj, 
Nekros, dead, as ««?romaiicy. 
Neos, new, as Myology. 
Nesos, an island, as, pelopon- 

Nomas, nomados, feeding m 

pasHtre, as nomaaie, 
Nomos, a law, as astronomy. 
Nosos, disease, as 7to«ology. 

O 

Qde, a «a;i^, as monoe/y. 

jOligos, /3?w, as o%archy. 

Oikeo, 1 dwell, as parocAial. 

Onoma, a name, as anonymous 

Oplus, a serpent, as, ophiology 

Opto, I «ee, as (^^cs. 

Orama, a Mmg" «een, a specta- 
cle, as panorama. 

Omis, ornithos, a bird, as or- 
nithologj, 

Orthos, rtght, as or^Aography. 

Osteon, a bone, as o«^eolog)r. 

Ostrakon, a shell, as o«/racism 

Oxys acid, as oofygen. 



Fagos, a hill, as ekieopagus. 



Pais, paidof, a 5iy, at jM«te« 

Paideia, instruction, at ^do- 

Pas, pan, a/^ as /pontlMOii. 
Peteo, I ff0a^, as -penpsdeHc* 
Pni^oB, Jeeling, as sympathy. 
Tent&,ftve, aa pentagon* ^ 
Petros, a stone, as petrify. 
Plane, wandering, as planet, 
Polemos, war, as polemictil. 
Poleo, I sell, as monq^wfy. 
Polis, a dty, as metrofN|fi#. 
Polys, many, as polymast. 
Potamos, a ritfer, as hippo^ 

tasMts, 
Pons, podos, the fost, at poly- 

|9ti«, antipodea. 
Praktos, done, as imprsclica- 

ble. 
Presbyteros, an elder, tmpreS" 

bjfteriBJi. 
Pteron, a wing, a» sptera. 
Pyr, pyros,/w, as /Urometer. 



Rheo, l/l&w, as hemorrhage. 



S 

Sarks, sarkos, Jlesh, as «arco* 

phagus. 
^elos, the leg, as isosceles, 
Skeptomaii I deliberate, I doubt, 
. as jc^ptical. 
Skopeo, I look, as telescope. 
Sepo, I putrefy, as antiMptic. 
Sitos, com, as para««^. 
Sophia, tpisdom, as philo«e>p^y 
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Stereos, salid^ firm^ u tfkerto- 

Stoa, Kpotnh^ as stoic, 
Strstos, as eomy^ nA ^^mfogeift 
StrephiH I <«»>) asperis6^cpftic 
StFcmhe^ » turnings as apo<^r»- 



Tautosy the mime^ as taxMogy. 
Techne, art^ as ^eAjctcal. 
Telos, the end^ disttmce^Bs Me- 

scope. 
Tetras,/>Kr, as fe^rarekv. 
Tenches, a Aoa4r, as pesta/eticA 
Titheme, I ;m«I, I wtippotey aff 

h7po*i«<icaL 
Tomos, a sectum^ a cuiUng^ as 

anatf^my. 
Tonos, the sotmJ 0/ ike voice, 

as mone^siiy. 
T^x>s, Aplaee, a» topegnj^j. 
Trope, a turning, as /ro/ie, 

/n^hic. 



PH. (Greeks) 

Pha^o,I eat J as anthropqpAo^' 
Phainomia, I t^pear, as pA^- 

ftomeDon. 
PharaMtkoD, a ilnt^) as /lAor- 

macy. 
Philos, B, friend^ asj^Ai/anthro- 

py- 



Phlebs, phlebos, a vem, at 

phlebotomy, 
Phobo8,/0ar, as hydrophobic 
Phone, the voice, toieophony, 
PhOA. photoe, Ughi^ mt pkito- 

ineter. 
Phrasis, Asa$ftng, an eapreeeien 

wi phras^iki§y, 
Phren, the mind, as phrenology 
Phthongos, a sound, as di^ 

thong, 
Physis, nature, as physiology, - 
Phy ton, a plant, as zoophyte. 



CH. (Greek x) 

Chalkos, brasSy as chalcognr 

phy 
Chalyps, <^«/e, as c>^/y6eate. 
Charis, charitos, grace, love, 

us charity, 
Cheir, the hand, as cAtrogri^y 

Mfrargeon (surgeon.) 
Chilioi, a fhousaiKd^ as chiHvd. 
Chole, 6t^, as mel«nchofy, 
Chronos, titne, as cAroraometer. 
Chrysos, gold, as cArjrjolite. 



FS. (Greek r) 

P^udos, a falsehood, as /Mn#- 

<^apostle. 
Psyche, breath, the com/, 8$ 

metemiMycAosis . 
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COMPOSITION. 



Composition ig ^ art of «xpf0Ming tboogfat in written 
Imiguage. 

To compose correctly, it is necessary to hare a knowledge of 
the mles oi Orthography^ or the spelling of words, Efymologyj 
or the nses and inflections of the various parts ox speech, 
and Syntax, or the connexion of words in sentences. 

To compose correctly and perspicuously, it is further ne- 
cesflary to have a knawledge of the rules of Punctuation, 
Amtng€meM, and Siylx, and of the use of Figuraiw^ Lan- 

The rules of Orthography, £tymo]ogy,«nd S3mtax have 
been already given, together with the mode of applying 
. them in analyzing the writings of others. The object 
of Composition is to teach the pupil to apply them in 
< giving written expression to his own sentiments. The 
following rules, ooservations, and exercises on punctua- 
^on, arrangement, etyle^ and figwraiwe kmgnage, will 
enable him to express his thoughts* not only wi& accu- 
racy, but with perspicuity and taste* 



I.— PUNCTUATION. 

The points used to mark the grammatical structure of 
sentences^ are the same as those which are used to denote the 
principal pauses ; namely, the comma ( , ), the temicolon ( ; ), 
the cokn ( : ), the period ( . ), the point of interrogation ( ? ), 
the po^ of eseelamation ( ! ), the dash ( — ), and the paren- 
thesis ( ). 

COMMA. 

I. — ^When the subject of a sentence consists of several words, 
a comma may sometimes, for the sake of (Uitinctness, be 
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placed iimnediately before the verb; as, To take sincere 
pleasure in the blessings and excellencies of others, is a snro 
mark of a good heart. 

In general) a simple sentence requires only the period 
at the end ; as, The real wants of nature are soon sa- 
tisfied. 

II. — When seferal words of the same ^ class fcdlow one 
another, without conjunctions, commas are placed between 
them ; as. Reputation, virtue, haj^piness ^eatly depend on 
the choice of companions. John is a plain, honest, indus- 
trious man. It is the duty of a friend to advise, comfort, 
exhort. Success depends on acting prudently, steadily* 
vigorously. 

1. When several words of a class follow eadi other, 
a comma is ^aced between the Isfst two, altfaoogh the 
coniunction is expressed ; as, Alfred was a hrave, piouS) 
and patriotic prince. 

2. When words of the same class follow each other in 
pairs, a comma is placed between each pair ; as, Truth 
IS fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform and 
constant. 

3. When two words of the same class are joined by a 
conjunction, tliey do not require a comma between 
them; as. Religion purifies and ennobles the mind. 

III. — ^The members or clauses of a compound sentence are 
generally separated by commas ; as. He studies diligently, 
and makes great progress. Peace of mind being secured, 
we may smile at misfOTtunes. To confess the truth, I was 
greatly to blame. 

When the relative immediately follows the antecedent, 
or when the sentence is short; the comma may be 
omitted ; as. He who cares only for himself, has but 
few pleasures. Candour is a quality whidi all admire. 

IV. — ^Words denoting the person or object addressed, and 
words placed in opposition, are separated by commas ; as, 
My son, give me thy heart. The butterfly, child of the sum- 
mer, flutters in .the sun, 
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., V.~W«rdf which express opposHioD or contrast, are se-. 
mrated bv a comma; as, He was learned, bnt not pedantic, 
^ongh deep, yet clear ; though gentle^ yet not dull. 

h VI, — When a verb) or any other important word is omitted, 
itAtplaoa is sometimes supplied by a comma ; as. From law 
arises security ; from security, inquiry ; from inquiry, know- 
ledge. 

VII. — Adverbial and medifying words and phrases are 
senetimes separated by commas ; as. Finally, let me repeat 
whaX I stated before. His work is, in many^ respects, su- 
perior to mine. A kind word, nay, even a kind look, often 
affords comfort^to the afflicted. 

VIII. — An expression, supposed to be spoken, or taken 
from another writer, but not formally quoted, is preceded by 
ac<>lnma; as, I say unto all. Watch. Plutarch calls lying, 
the vice of slaves. 

IX. — A word or phrase emphatically repeated, is separated 
by a comma; as, Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? 

' X. — Words directly spoken or quoted, are marked by in- 
verted commas above the line ; as, **Come," said he, "let 
us try this bow." 

SEMICOLON. 

I. — ^When a sentence consists of two parts, the one com- 
plete in itself, and the other added as an mference, or to givo 
some explanation, they are separated by a semicolon ; as 
Ecdnomy is no disgface ; for it is better live on a little, than 
to outlive a great deal. 

I. When the preceding clause depends on the follow- 
ing, a semicolon is sometimes used ; as, As coals are to 
burning coals, and wood to fire ; so is a contentious man 
to kinme strife. 

3. A semicolon Is sometimes put between two clauses, 

which have no necessary dependence upon each other ; 

' as. Straws swim at the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
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i I.— When a lentence coutains an cuumeration of several 
particularii, the clauses are generally separated by semico- 
lons ; aa, Philosophers assert that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all fu- 
ture generations will continue to make discoveries, of which 
we hav^ not the slightest idea. 



COLON. ^ 

I. — WTien a sentence consists of two parts, the one com- 
plete in itself, and the other containing an additional remark, 
the sense but not the S3rntax of which depends on the former, 
they are separated by a colon; as, Study to acquire the 
habit of thmking : no study is more important. 

Whether a colon or semicolon should be used some- 
times depends on the inserti9n or omission of a con- 
Junction ; as. Do not flatter yourself with the hope of 
perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the world. 
Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect hap- 
piness ; for there is no such thing in the world. 

n. — When the sense of several members of a sentence, 
which are separated from each other by semicoldns, depends 
on the last clause, that clause is generally separated from the 
others by a colon ; as, A divine legislator, uttering his voice 
from heaven ; an almighty governor, stretching forth his arm 
to reward or punish : these are considerations which over> 
awe the world, support integrity, and check guilt. 

III. — When HA. example or quotation is introduced, it is 
sometimes separated from the rest of the sentence by a 
colon ; as, The Scriptures give us an amiable representation 
of the Deity in these words : " God is love*" 

PERIOD, &C. 

The period is used at the end of all sentences, unless they 
are interrogative or exclamatory ; as. Cultivate the love of 
truth. 
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The period is also used after abbreviations; as, K.C.B., 
for Knight Commander of the Bath. 

The point of interrogation is used after sentences which 
ask questions ; as. Whence comest thou ? 

The point of exclamatiofn is used after words or sentences 
which express emotion ; as, O peace ! how desirable thou 
art! 

The da$h is used to mark a break or abrupt turn in a 
sentence; as, '- 

Here lies the great — False marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

The parenthesis is used to enclose an explanatory clause 
or member of a sentence, not absolutely' necessary to the 
sense ; as, 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 



EXERCISES. 

pyrite the following Bxercisesj and supply the points which 
are omitted. 

The intermixture of evil in human society serves to exer- 
cise the suffering graces and virtues of the good. Deliberate 
slowly execute promptly. The great business of life is to be- 
employed in domg justly loving mercy and walking humbly 
with our Creator. The jroung and the old the rich and the 
poor the learned and the ignorant must all go down to the 
grave. Charity like the sun brightens forth on all its ob- 
jects. Trials in this stage of being are the lot of man. The 
path of piety and virtue pursued with a fimt and oon^itant 
spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. What can be said 
to alarm those of their dangers who intoxicated with plea- 
HUres become giddy and insolent ; who flattered by the illn- 
mons of prosperity make light of every serious admonition 
which their friends and the changes of the world give them ? 
To enjoy present pleasure ho sacrificed his^ ^ ^^t^i*^. ease and 
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reputation. Continue my dear child to make virtue thy prin- 
cipal study. Content the offspring of religion dwells ooth 
in retirement and in the active scenes of life. He who is a 
stranger to industry may possess but he cannot enjoy. It is 
the province of superiors to direct of inferiors to obey ; of 
the learned to be instructive of the ignorant to be docile ; of 
the old to be conmiunicative of the young to be attentive and 
diligent. Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mutoal 
enjoyment. Be assured therefore that order frugality aod 
economy are the necessary supports of every personal and 
private \irtue. One of the noblest of Christian virtues is to 
love our enemies. Against thee only have I sinned. All 
our conduct towards men should be influenced by this im- 
portant precept : Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace the 
Storms and tempests of the moral world. As the earth 
moves round the sun it receives sometimes more and some- 
times less of his light and heat aCnd thus are produced the 
long warm days of summer and the long cold nights of 
winter. The path of truth is a plain and a safe path that of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. To give an earl;^ preference 
to honour above gain when they stand in competition to des- 
pise every advantage which cannot be attained without 
dishonest arts to brook no meanness and stoop to no dis- 
simulation are the indications of a great mind the presages 
of future eininence and usefulness in life. 

Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect happiness 
there is no such thing in the world. There is no mortal truly 
wise and restless at once wisdom is the repose of minds. If 
he has not been unfaithful to his king if he has not proved 
a traitor to his country if he has never given cause for such 
charges as have been preferred against him why then is he 
afraid to confront his accusers ? The three great enemies 
to tranquillity are vice superstition and idleness vice which 
poisons and disturbs the mind with bad passions superstition 
which fills it with imaginary terrors idleness which loads it 
with tediousness aad disgust. When Socrates was asked 
what man approached the nearest to perfect happiness he 
answered "That man who has the fewest wants '' 
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Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself by corrupt- 
ing the he;art It fosters the loose and ihe violent passions 
It engenders noxious habits and taints the mind with false 
delicacy which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils Con- 
stantino the Great was advanced to the sole dominion of the 
Rom Ml Empire A D 325 and soon after openly professed the 
Christian faith We wait till to-morrow to be happy alas 
why not to day Shall we be younger Are we sure we shall 
be healthier, Will our passions become feebler and our love 
of the world less Beauty and strength combined with virtue 
and piety how lovely in the sight of men how pleasing to 
heaven peculiarly pleasing because with every temptation to 
deviate they voluntai^y walk in the path of duty On the 
one hand are the Divine approbation and immortal honour 
on the other remember and beware are the stings of con- 
science and endless infamy. 

The eagle may be considered among birds what the lion is 
among quadrupeds and ii) many respects they have a strdng 
similitude to each other They are both possessed of force 
and an empire over their fellows of the forest Equally mag- 
nanimous they disdain small plunder and only pursue animus 
worthy of conquest It is not till after having been long pro- 
voked by the cries of the rook or the magpie that this ge- 
nerous bird thinks fit to punish them with death The eagle 
also disdains to show the plunder of another bird and will 
devour no other prey than that which he has acquired by his 
own pursuit How hungry soever he may be he stoops not 
to carrion and when satiated n^ver returns to fhe same car- 
case but leaves it for other animals more rapacious and less 
delicate than himself Solitary like the lion he keeps the desert 
to himself alone it is as extraordinary to see two pair of 
eagles in the same mountain as two lions in the same forest 
They keep separate to find a more ample supply and consider 
the quantity of their game as the best proof of their domi- 
nion Nor does the similitude of these animals stop here they 
have both sparkling eyes and are nearly of the same colour 
their claws are of the same form their breath is equally 
strong and their cry equally loud and terrifying Bred both 
for war they are the enemies of all society alike fierce proud 
and inca|>aDle of being easily tamed. 
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Sir Isaac Newton possessed a remarkably mild and even 
temper This great man on a pajrticular occasicm was called 
out of his study to an adjoining apartment A little dog 
named Diftmond the constant but incurious attendant of his 
, master's researches happened to be left among the papers 
and threw down a lighted candle which consumed the almost 
finished labours of some years Sir Isaac soon returned and 
had the mortification to behold his irreparable loss Bat 
with his usual self-possesraon he onl^ erclaimcd Oh Diamond 
Diamond thou little knowest the mischief thou hast done. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in youth 
how many amiable dispositions are corrupted or destroyed 
How many rising capacities and powers are suppressed How 
many flattering hopes of parents and friends are totally ex- 
tinguished Who but must drop a tear over human nature 
when he beholds that morning which arose so bright over- 
cast with such untimely darkness that sweetness of temper 
which once engaged many hearts that modesty which was 
so prepossessing tibose abilities which promised extensive use- 
fulness all sacrificed at the shrine of low sensuality and one 
who was formed for passing through life in the midst of 
public esteem cut off by his vices at the beginning of his 
course or sunk for the whole of it into insignificance aud 
contempt These O dnful Pleasure are thy trophies It is 
thus that cooperating with the foe of God and man thou 
degradest human honour and blastest the opening prospects 
of human felicity. 



II.— ARRANGEMENT. 

The arrangement of words in sentences is either gram- 
matieal or rhetorical. 

Grammatical arrangement is Uie order in which words are 
generally placed in speaking and writing. 

Rhetorical arrangement^ that order of the words, in which 
the emphatical parts of the sentence are placed first. 
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For tins reason, the rhetorical arrangement is also 
called the emphatical. It is nsed chiefly in poetry and 
impassioned prose. 

The following rules teach the grammatical arrange- 
ment : the rhetorical arrangement i^ explained in the 
notes, which follow each rale. 

I. — The snbject or nominative generally precedes the verb ; 
as fVUUam reads ; we write ; to obey Ais teacher is the duty 
of a good scholar. 

1 . The nominative comes after the verb in the fol- 
lowing instances : — 

When the sentence is interrogative ; as. Heard you that 
peal of thunder ? 

When the sentence is imperative ; as, Go thou, come ye. 
When a supposition ia expressed by an ellipsis ; as, 
Were / in your situation, 1 should not hesitate a mo- 
ment. 

When the sentence begins with the words there, here, 
^c. ; as. There was a great commotion among the people ; 
here €kre thje rioter a. 

When the verb is preceded by neither or nor; as, 
Neither were his services of small importance, nor was 
his country unmindful of them. 

. 2. The nominative is also placed after the verb, to give 
spirit and emphasis to the sentence ; as. Fallen is thy 
throne, O Israel. Great is Diaaa of the Ephesians. 

11. — The article always precedes the noun, whose signifi- 
cation it limits ; as, A house, an inkstand, the dog. 

1. When the nonn is qualified by an adjective, the 
article is generally placed before the adjective ; as, A 
j^ood man, the wisest king. 

2. The indefinite article is placed between the noun 
and the adjectives many and such; and also between 
the noun and all adjectives which are preceded by us, so, 
i!&o, and how; a«, Many a learned man has been de- 
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ceived ; such an occurrence is not likely to take place ; 
so great a multitude ; how mighty a prince. 

The definite article is placed between the"nomi and 
the adjectiye ail ; as. All the books on the table. 

III.— The adjective generally precedes the noun which 
it qualifies ; as, A swift horse, an honett man. 

1. The adjective is placed after the noun in the fbl- 
fowing instances : — 

When it is used as a title ; cts, Alexander the Great. 

When other words depend upon it ; as, A man efninetU 
in his profession. 

When it expresses dimension; as, A wall ten feet 
high. 

When it expresses the effect of an active verb; as. 
Vice renders men miserable. 

When a neuter verb comes between it and the noun 
or pronoun ; as. It seems strange, 

2. The adjective, when it is emphatic, is sometimesi 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, and at a distance 
from the noun ; as. Just and true are all thy ways. 

IV.-^The pronoun of the third person is placed after 
that of the second ; and the pronoun of the first person after 
those of the second and thira ; as. You and / will go, if they 
will accompany us ; shall it be given ta you^ to Aim, or 
to mef 

V. — Active verbs generally precede the words which they 
govern ; as, I wrote a letter ; learn your lesson. 

1 . The relative pronoun is placed before active verbs ; 
as, He is a man whom I greatly esteem, 

2. When the objective case is emphatic, it sometimes 
precedes the verb ; as. Silver and gold luive I none. 

VI. — The infinitive mood generally follows the word whkh 
governs it ; as. He loves to learn ; I shall go. 

When the infinitive is the emphatic word, it sometimes 
precedes the verb which governs it ; as, Do it you must. 
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VII. — Adverbs are generaHy placed immediately before or 
immediately after the words which they qualify ; as, J'ery 
good ; he acted witely. 

Adverbs, when emphatical, are sometimes placed at 
the begimiing of a sentence, and at a distance from the 
words which they qualify ; as, How gracefully that young 
gentleman rides his horse. 

VIII. — Prepositions, are generally placed before the words 
which they govern ; as, Fi'om him, to them. 

Prepositions are sometimes placed after the words 
which they govern, and at a distance from them ; as. 
Such conduct 1 am at a loss to account /or. 

IX. — Conjunctions are placed between the words or clauses 
which they connect ; as. Come and see ; be cautious, but 
speak the truth. 

1. Conjunctions of one syllable, with the exception 
of these^ are always placed first in the clauses or sen- 
tences which they connect; as. Virtue is praised by 
many, ajid doubtless she would be desired aiso, if her 
worth were really known ; see, then^ that you do as she 
requires, 

2. Conjunctions of more than one syllable (with the 
exception of whereas^ which must always be the first 
word in the sentence or clause,) may be transferred to 
the place where it is most agreeable to the ear in read- 
ing; as. Piety and holiness will make our whole life 
happy, whereas sinful pursuits will yield only to a few 
scattered pleasures : let us diligently cultivate the for- 
mer, therefore, while we carefully abstain from the 
latter. 



EXERCISES. 

H^rite the following sentences, and correct the arrangement. 

Is known to Him who made us, every desire of the heart. 
Fall heavily upon the envious, ccmimon calamities, and com- 
mon blessings. Neither gross, nor excessively refined should 
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be our manners. How we can spend onr time foolialilj^ 
when we know that hereafter we must -give an account of our 
thoughts, words, and actions ? Thou boast not of the la- 
vonrs bestowest thon. He were ever so great and opulent, 
this conduct would debase him. Nothing is tliere on earth 
so stable, as to assure us of undisturbed rest. These fires 
shall glow still redder. 

Man is noblest the work of the creation. He is much a 
better writer than reader. A many man has attained in- 
dependence by industry and perseverance. Do not enter- 
tam a too high opinion of yourself. I am ashamed to tell 
how a great mistake I have committed. Greater the part 
of the furniture is removed, but the all servants remain. 

Youth virtuous gradually brings forward manhood ac- 
complished and flourishing. A spirit temperate, and ex- 
pectations moderate, are safeguards excellent of the mind, 
in this state uncertain and changing. The Great Peter of 
Russia, wrought in the dock-yards, as a ship-carpenter. He 
is a good, and respectful scholar to his teacher. This long 
room is twenty feet, and wide sixteen feet. Your b6unty 
has rendered that old quite comfortable man. They that 
mourn are blessed ; for they shall be comforted. I and you 
will remain. If Tullia and you are well, I and Cicero 
are well. 

Patience, by composure preserving within, the impressimi 
resists trouble makes which from without. No opportunity 
of doing good neglect. They opulence has made proud whom, 
and luxury has corrupted whom, cannot the simple plea- 
sures of nature relish. 1 defy thy threats, thy mercy. To 
walk too hastily you ought not. To do a kind action I need 
not solicit him. I must go whatever may ensue. 

She properly reads, very neatly writes, and accurately 
composes. He agreeably came to his promise, and suitably 
conducted himself to the occasion. The blow came down. 
How do the kind offices of a dutiful and affectionate 
child greatly gladden the heart of a parent, when sinking 
under age or infirmities especially ! I hope it is not I whom 
he is displeased with. Do you know whom you meak t«? 
Whom do you offer such language to ? It was not nim tliat 
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thej were so angnr with. Him between and me tl^re is 
«ome disparity of years ; none but him between ana her. 
Then^ come, let ns go home. 

Fancifully have of a river, the origin and progress been 
compared to of man the life. Magnificent are his begin- 
nings, and frivolous is its infancy ; of a meadow among the 
flowers it plays ; a garden it waters, or a little mill turns. 
In its youth strength gathering, wild and impetuous it be- 
comes. Of the restraints impatient which it still meets 
with in the hollows among the mountains, restless and fret- 
ful it is ; in its turning quick, and in its course unsteady. 
It is a roaring cataract now, whatever opposes its progress, 
tearing up and overturning, and from a rock down it snoots 
headlong; it becomes a sullen and gloomy pool then, in the 
foott<mi of a glen buried. Breath recovering by repose, aloujg 
it dashes again, till, of uproar and mischief tired, all that it 
has sw^t iJong it quits, and of the valley the openiu^ leaves 
with the rejected waste strewed. Now, its retirement 
qtiitting, abroad into the world it comes, with more pru- 
dence and discretion journeying through cultivated fiddf, to 
circumstances yielding, and winding round to overwhelm or 
remove what would trouble it. Through the populous cities 
it passes, and of man all the busy haunts, its services on 
every side tendering, and of the country becomes the sup- 
port and ornament. By numeroi^s alliances increased, and 
in its course advanced, grave and stately it becomes in its 
motiims, peace and quiet loves ; and in silence majestic rolls 
on its waters mighty till to rest it is laid in the vast abyss. 

Indeed, you have been justly informed, with regard to my 
poverty. In a house but of mean appearance, and of ground 
a little spot, mv whole estate consists ; I draw my support 
from which, by my own labour. By any means, but if 
you have been persuaded to think, that in any degree un- 
happy this poverty renders me, greatly you are deceived. Of 
Providence I have no reason to complain ; with all that na- 
ture requires it supplies me ; and if without superfluities I 
am, from the desire of them 1 am also free. I confess, with 
these I should be more able the necessitous to succour, the 
only advantage for which to be envied are the wealthy : but 
as my small possessions are stiTl io the assistance of my 
friends, I can contribute something. 
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Change the foi lowing passages of poetry into prose : — 

If ^ood we plant not, vice wijl fill the place ; 
And rankest weeds the richest soils deface. 

A solitary blessing few can find ; 

Our joys with those.we love are intertwin'd ; 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 

Th' obstructing thorn i^ch wounds the friend he loves. 

Smooths not another's rugged path alone, 

But scatters roses to adorn his own. 

Thou holy harp of Jndah*s land. 

That hung thy willow bows upon, 
O leave the bowers on Judah'^ strand. 

And cedar groves of Lebanon ; 
That I may sound thy sacred string,^ 

Those chords of mystery sublime, 
That chimed the songs of Israel's king : 

Songs that shall triumph over mine. 

Is there a son of generous England here. 
Or fervid Erin ? — he with us shall join, 

Topray that in eternal union dear, 
Ine rose> the shamrock, and the thistle twii>e 

Types of a race- who shall to time unborn 
Their country leave nnconquer'd as of yore ! 

O youth is like the spring-tide mom, 

Wlieu roses bloom on Jordan's strand, 
And far the turtle's voice is borne 

Through all Judea'^s^ echmng land ! 
When the delighted wanderer roves 
Through cedar woodtt, and olive groves. 

That spread their blossoms to the day ; 
And climbs like yU, and fords the stream^ 
And basks lum in the noontide beam, ' 
And cries, 'mid his delicious dream, 

" O I would live idway T" 

But age is like the winter's night. 

When Hermon wears his mantle-cloud, 

When moon and stars withdraw their light> 
And Hinnom's blast is long and loud 
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When the dejected pilgrim strays 
Along the desert's trackless maze, 

Forsaken by each friendly ray ; 
And feels no vigour in his limb. 
And finds no home on earth for him. 
And cries, amid the shadows dim, 

"I would not live alway." 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out from the land of bondage came. 
Her father's God before her naoved, 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day along the astonish'd lands. 

The cloudy -pplar glided slow ; - 
By night Arabia's crimson'd sands 

Retum'd the fiery pillaf ^s glow. 

Then rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answer'd keen ; . 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays. 

With priests' and warriors' voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know thy ways. 

And thou hast left them to their own. 



TRANSPOSITION AND VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

Sentences often admit of a considerable variety of ar- 
rangement. 

The changing of one mode of arrangement for another is 
called transposiHon* 

The following ex«mple will show how the members of 
a sentence may be transposed. The Roman state evidently 
declined^ in proportion to the increase of luxury. The 
Roman state, in proportion to the increase of luxury, 
evidently deelined. In proportion to the increase of luxury, 
the Roman state evidently declined. 
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The ideas in a sentence may also be expressed in variocui 
forms. 

Thns, The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 
The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. The 
sister did not deserve reprehension^ so much as her brother. 
Reproof was due to the brother, rather than to the sister^. 

Change the following sentences, bp transposing the members, 
nr by varying t/w form of compression : — 

I am willing to remit all that is past, provided it may be 
done with safety. He who made light to spring from pri* 
meval darkness, will make order, at least, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world. The man who can make 
light Of the sufferings of others, is himself entitled to no 
compassion. Whoever considers the uncertainty of human 
affairs, and how frequently the greatest hopes are frustrated^ 
will see just reason to be always on his guard, and not place 
too much dependence on things so precarious. Let us not 
conclude, while dangers are at a distance, and do not imme- 
diately approach us, that we are secure, unless we use the 
necessary precautions to prevent them. Those things whi<^ 
appear grea-t to one who knows nothing greater, will sink 
into a diminutive size, when he becomes acquainted with 
objects of a higher nature. 

He who improves in modesty, as he improves in knowledge, 
has an undouoted claim to greatness of mind. I will attend 
the conference, if I can do so conveniently. He who lives 
always in the bustle of the world, lives in a perpetual war- 
fare.^ The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and 
aflflability. Industry is not only the instrument of improve- 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. The advantages of " 
this world, even when innocently gained, are uncertain bless- 
ings. When you behold wicked men multiplying in number, 
and increasing in power, imagine not that Providence par- 
ticularly favours them. A wolf let into the sheepfold, will 
devour the sheep. 

To pass our time in the study of the sciences has^ in all 
ages, been reckoned one of the most dignified and happy of 
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Imman occupations ; and the name of Philosophers, or Lorers 
of Wisdom, is given to those who had snch a life. But it is 
hy no means necessary that men should do noUiing else than 
study known truths, and explore new, in order to earn this 
title. Some of the greatest philosophers, in all ages, have^ 
been engaged in the pursuits of active life : and he who, in 
whatever station his lot may he cast, prefers the refined and 
elevating pleasures of knowledge to the low gratification of 
the senses, richly deserves the name of a Philosopher. 

By science we are raised to an understanding of the in- 
finite wisdom and goodness, which the Creator has displayed 
in all his works. Not a step can we take in any direction, 
w4&out perceiving the most extraordinary traces of design ; 
&ad the skill, every where c<mspicuous, is calculated, in so 
vast a proportion of instances, to promote the happiness of 
Hving creatures, and especially of ourselves, that we can feel 
no hesitation in concluding, that, if we knew the whole 
scheme of Providence, every part would appear to be in har- 
mony with a plan of absolute benevolence. Independently, 
however, of this most consoling inference, the delight is in- 
expressible of being able to follow, as it were with our eyes, 
the marvellous works of the great Architect of Nature, and 
to trace the unbounded power and exquisite skill, which are 
exhibited in the most minute, as well as in the mightiest 
parts of his system. 



HI.— STYLE. 



Style is the peculiar manner of expressing thoughts in 
language. 

The most important quality of a good style is perspicuity. 

Perspicuity of style depends upon the choice of words and 
phrases, and on the stritcture of sentences. 

Perspicuity in the use of words and phrases requires pu- 
rity, propriety, and precision. 

Perspicuity in the structure of sentences requires cleumess^ 
tmitVi and strength. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 

I. — Purity of style consists in the use of such words and 
phrases as belong to the idiom of the language; in opposition 
to words and phrases, which are foi'eign, obsolete, or used 
without proper authority. 

II. — Propriety oi style consists in ihe use of such words 
and phrases as are best adapted to express pur meaning ; 
in opposition to low expressions, and to words and phrases 
less significant of the ideas which we mean to convey. 

III. — Precision of style consists in the use of such expres- 
sions as convey simply the idea which we have in view, and 
in the rejection of all superAnons words and phrases ; in op- 
position to a loose >and diffuse mode of expression. 

To write with precision, it is necessary to attend to 
the exact significations of words. The following exam- 
ples show the difference in meaning between words, 
which are commonly reckoned synonymous. 

Abhor ^ detest, — To abhor imports strong dislike; to 
detest, strong disapprobation. A man abhors being in 
debt ; he detests treachery. 

Avow^ acknowledge^ con/ess.^To avow, sHppoaes the 
person to glory in what he declares ; to acknowledge, sup- 
poses a small degree of delinquency, which the acknow- 
ledgment compensates ; to confess, supposes a higher 
degree of criminality. A patriot avows his opposition 
to a corrupt ministry, and is applauded ; a gentleman 
acknowledges his mistake, and is forgiven ; a prisoner 
confesses the crime of which he> stands accused, and is 
punished. 

Austerity^ severity^ rigour. — Austerity relates to modes 
of living or behaviour ; severity, of thinking ; rigour, of 
punishing. A hermit is austere in his life ; a casuist, 
IS severe in his application of religion or law ; a Judge, 
rigorous in his sentences. 

Authentic^ genuine.— Authentic refers to the character 
of a document ; genuine, to the connexion between any 
production and its reputed author. We specie of flie 
authenticity of Buchanan's history, that is, of its tu- 
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thority as a record of facts ; and of the genaineness of 
Ofwian'g poems, that is, whether or not they were com- 
posed by the person to whom they are ascribed. 

Cuttom^ habit, — Custom respects the action, habit the 
actor. By the custom of walking often in the streets, 
one acquires a habit gf idleness. 

DifficuHi/, obstacle* — A difficulty embarrasses us, an 

obstacle stops us. , Philip found difficulty in managing 

the Athenians, on account of their natural dispositions ; 

but the eloquence of Deiposthenes was the great ob- 

' stacle to his designs. ' 

Entire, complete, — A thing is entire by wanting none 
of its parts ; complete by wanting none of its appen- 
dages. A man may be master of an entire hodse, wtiich 
has not one complete apartment. 

Equivocal, ambiguous. — An equivocal expression has 
one sense open, and designed to oe understood ; another 
sense concealed, and understood only by the person who 
uses the expression. An ambiguous expression has, ap- 
parently, two senses, and leaves us at a loss which of 
them to prefer. An honest man will refrain from em- 
ploying an equivocal expression ; a confused man may 
often utter ambiguous terms without any design. 

Haughtiness, disdain, — Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion which we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, 
on the mean opinion which we entertain of others. 

Invent, discover. — To invent, signifies to produce some- 
thing totally new ; to discover, to find out something 
which was before hidden. Galileo invented the telescope ; 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Only, alone, — Only imports that there is no other ob- 
ject of the same kind ; alone imports being unaccom- 
panied by any other object. An only child is one that 
has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one that 
is left by itself. 

- Pride, vanity, — Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; va- 
nity makes us denre the esteem of others. A man may 
be too proud to be vain. , ,„»,■< 
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Remarky •bterve, — ^We remark, in the way of attention, 
in order to remember ; we observe, in -the way of exa- 
mination, in order to judge. A Traveller remarks the 
most interesting objects he sees ; a General obserxes all 
the motions of the enemy. 

Surnrised, astonisAed, amazed, confounded, — I am sur- 
prised at what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is in- 
comprehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking 
or terrible. 

Tranqmllify^peace^ealm. — Tranquillity imports a situa- 
tion free fnmi trouble, considered in itself; peace, the 
same situation with respect to any causes that might 
interrupt it ; calm, a situation wUh regard to disturb- 
ances ^oing before or following it. A good man enjoys 
tranquillity in himself peace with others, and calm after 
a storm« 

fFisdom, prudence,— Wisdom leads us to speak and 
act with propriety ; prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. A wise man employs thie most pro- 
per means for success ; a prudent man the safest means 
to avoid being brought into danger. 

With, by. — With, Expresses a more close and immedi- 
ate connexicm between the agent and the instrument ; 
by, a more remote connexion. The bird was killed with 
a stone by Peter. 



STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

IV. — Clearness of style consists in a perspicuous arrange- 
ment of the words and members of sentences ; in opposition 
to ambiguity, arising from an improper collocation of them. 

1. Words expressing things connected in thought, 
should be placed as near to each other as possible. 



L 



2. Ambiguities are frequently occasioned by the im- 
proper position of relative pronouns, adverbs, connecting 
participles, and explanatory phrases. 
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3. Ambiguities are also occasioned by the too fret^uent 
repetition of pronouns, when reference is made to differ- 
ent persons* 

y. — Unity in the structure of a sentence consists in making 
one leading thought connect its different parts. 

1. Objects that have no intimate connexion should 
never be crowded into one sentence. 

2. Parentheses ought never to be introduced in the 
middle of sentences. 

3. Sentences ought never to be ext^ided beyond what 
seems their naturu close. 

Vl.-^Strength in the structure of a sentence consists in 
sncli a disposition of its several words and members, as may 
give each of them its due weight and force. 

1 . A sentence ought to be divested of all redundant 
words and members. 

2. Attention should be paid to the use of copulatives, 
relatives, and all the particles employed in transition 
and connexion. 

3. The most important words ought to be placed in 
the situation, in which they will make the strongest 
impre^ion. 

4. A weaker assertion or proposition should never 
come after a stronger one. 

5. A sentence ought never to be concluded with an 
inconsiderable word. 

6. In the members of a sentence where two objects 
are either compared or contrasted, some resemblance in 
the language and construction should be preserved. 

7. Attention should be paid to the harmony and easy 
flow of ihe words and members of a sentence. 
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EXERCISES. 

fVrUe the following sentences, and correct the errors in style. 

I.— The king aoon found reason to repent him of his pro- 
voking such dangerous eneimies. The popular lords did not 
fail to enlarge themselves on the subject. Removing the 
term from Westminster, sitting the parliament, was illega]. 
He had been perplexed with a long complice to foreijgn 
manners. The discovery he made and ccHnmunicated with 
his friends. The wisest princes need not think it any dimi- 
nution to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency to 
rely upon counsel. He found the greatest' difficulty of 
writing. Vou know the esteem I have of his philosophy. 
He is resolved of going to the Persian court. Neither the 
one nor the other shall make me swerve out of the path 
which I have traced for myself. A great quantity may be 
taken from the heap, without making any sensible alteration 
upon it. All these things required abundance of finesse 
and delicatasse to manage with advantage, as well as a 
strict observance often times and fashions. The hauteur at 
Florio was very disgracious, and disgusted both his friends 
and strangers. 

It irks me to see so perverse a dispositicm. I wot not who 
has done this thing. Methinks I am not mistaken in an 
opinion, which 1 have so well considered. Peradventure 
he will call again to-morrow. They have manifested ^great 
candidness in all the transaction. It is difficult to discover 
the spirit and intendment of some laws. His natural se - 
verity rendered him a very impopular speaker. The disqui- 
etness of his mind made his station and wealth far nt>m 
being enviable. The naturalness of the thought greatly re- 
commended it. There are things highliest important to the 
growing age. 

. II. — For want of employment, he roamed idly about the 
fields. They thought it an important subject, and the ques- 
tion was strenuously debated pro and con. He was long 
indisposed, at length died of the hyp. I had as leaf do it 
myself, as persuade another to do it. He is not a whit 
better than those he so liberally condemns. He stands upon 
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secarit^f and will not liberate him till it be obtained. He 
might have perceived, with half an eye, the diflicnlties to 
wliich his condnct exposed him. This performance is mnch 
at one with the other. The two nations worried each other 
for above two hundred years. Every year a new flower in 
his judgment beats all the old ones, though it is. much in- 
ferior to them both in colour and shape. His name shall 
go down to postmty with distinguished, honour. Learning 
atid arts were but then getting up. It fell out unfortunately 
that two of the principal persons fell out, and had a fatal 
quarrel. Do not reject by the lump, but endeavour pati- 
ently to gather the plain meaning. He made rhyming tra- 
gedies, tUl he grew ashamed of making them any longer. 
An eloquent speaker may give more, but he cannot give more 
convincing arguments^ than this pl^in man offered. He is 
engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul and body. 
The Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this inland. 
It may be justljr^aid that no laws are better than the Engksh. 
The Divine Being heapeth favours on his servants, ever li- 
beral and faithful. He was willing to spend a hundred or 
two pounds rather than be enslaved. 

HI. — Vivacity is often promoted, by presenting a sensible 
object to the mmd, instead of an intelligible one. The pro- 
position for each of us to relinquish something was complied 
with, and produced a cordial reconcilement. It is difficult 
for him to speak three sentences together. He is our mu- 
tual benefactor, and deserves our respect and obedience. 
The negligence of timely precaution was the cause of this 
great loss. Disputing should always be so managed, as to 
remember that the only end of it is truth.- They shall flee 
as the eagle that heateth to eat. The wicked fly when no 
man pursueth. He died with violence ; for he was killed 
by a sword. We have enlarged our family and expenses ; 
and encreased our garden and fruit orchard. The good man 
is not overcome by disappointment, when that which is 
mortal passes away ; when that which is mutable dies ; and 
when that which he knew to be transient, begins to change. 

This great politician desisted from, and renounced his 
designs, when he found them impracticable. His aid soon 
approached, and he died with great courage and fortitude. 
He was a man of so much pride and v^i^^. ^Jhat he des- 
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yiaed the sentiment)} of othei-s. This man, cm all ooeAdtmjt, 
treated his inferiors with great haughtiness and disdain^ 
There can be no regularity or order in the life and condnei 
of that man, who does not^ give and allot a due share of his 
time to retirement and refilcK^tion. Snch equivocal and am* 
bignons expressions mark a formed intention to deceive aad 
abase us. His cheerful, haf>p7 temper, remote from disoom* 
tent, keeps up a kind of daylight in his mind, excludes every 
gloomy prospect, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity. 

IV. — They are now engaged in a study, of which they have 
long wished to know the usefulness. The miserable remaihs 
were, in the night, taken down. I have settled the meaning 
of those pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject 
of my present undertaking, by way of introduction, in this 
paper ; and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit of those 
pleasures to my readers by several considerations: I shall 
examine the several sources from which th^e pleasures are 
derived in my next paper. This morning, when one of the 
gay females was lookmg over some hoods and ribands, brought 
by her tirewoman, with great care and diligence, 1 employed 
no less in examining the box which contained them. As the 
guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a conmion 
servant, if he proves negligent ; so the reward of his fidelity 
will proportionably be greater. Though energetic brevity is 
not adapted to every subject, we ought to avoid its contrary 
on every occasion, a languid redundancy of words : it is prop^ 
to be copious sometimes, but never to be verbose. Fields of 
com form a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks were a little 
taken care of that lie between them, they would display 
neatness, regularity, and elegance. 

By greatness I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a wliole view. Sixtus the Fourai 
was, if I mistake not, a great collector of books, at the least. 
We do those things frej^utrntly, which we repent of afterwards^ 
By doing the same thing it often becomes nabituaL Raised 
to greatness without merit, he employed his power for the 
gratification of his passions. These are the master's rotes, 
who must be obeyed. It is true what he says, but it it not 
applicable to the point. We no where meet with a mem 
splendid or pleasing show in nature, than whfit ai^earq in 
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the lisiiig and setting of the awa, which k wholly made up 
q( those different stains of light that show themselves in 
Qkmds of a different situation. Many act so directly contrary 
to this method, that, from a hahit of saving time and paper, 
w^nch they acquired at the university, they write in so dimi- 
as^ve a manner, that they can hardly read what they have 
-wrttten. Thus I have fairly given you my own' opinion, as 
well as that of a great majority of both houses here, relating 
to ihis weighty affair, upon which I am confident you may 
securely reckon. The witness was ordered to withdraw from 
the bar, in consequence of being intoxicated, by the motion 
of .an honourable member. 

The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her own nest. 
Lysias promised to his father never to abandon his friends. 
They were summoned occasionally by their kings, when com- 
pelled by their wants aod by their fears to have recourse to 
their aid. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
others, and think that their reputation obscures them, and 
thuat their commendable qualities do stand in their light ; and 
therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, 
th»t the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them. 

V. — Cato died in the full vigour of life, under life ; he was 
naturally warm and affectionate in his temper ; comprehen- 
siv:e, impartial, and strongly possessed with the love of 
mankind. In this uneasy state', both of his public and private 
life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and cruel affliction, the 
death of his beloved daughter, TuUia, which happened soon 
after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and humours 
were entirely disagreeable to her. The Britons, daily ha- 
rassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in 
the Saxons for their defence, who, consequently reduced the 

freater part of the island to their own power ; drove the 
Tritons to the most remot^e and mountainous parts ; and the 
rest of the country, in customs, religion, and language, 
heoame wholly Saxons. The sun, approaching, melts the 
snow, and breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast 
sea-mom^ters nierce through floating islands, with arms which 
can withstanu the cr^-stal rock ; whilst others, that of them- 
selves seem great as islands, are, by their bulk alone, armed 
against all but man, whose superiority over creatures of such 
stupendous size and force, should make him mindful of hi» 
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privilege of his reason ; and force him humbly to adore the 
great composer of their wondrous frames, and the author of 
his own superior wisdom. 

Disappointments will often happen to the best and wisest 
of men, (not through €iny imprudence of theirs, nor ev&a. 
through the malice or ill design of others ; but merelj- in 
consequence of some of those cross incidents of life which 
could not be foreseen,) and sometimes to the wisest and best 
c<Hicerted plans. Without some degree of patience exercised 
under injuries, (as offences and retaliations would succeed 
to one another in endless train,) human life would be rendered 
a state of perpetual hostility. Never delay till to-morrow, 
(for to-morrow is not yours ; and though you should live to 
enjoy it, you must not overload it with a burden not its own^) 
what reason and conscience tell you ought to be performed 
to-day. 

The first could not end his learned treatise without a 
panegyric of modem learning and knowledge in comparisdn 
of the ancient; and the other falls so' grossly into the censure 
of the old poetry, and the preference of the new, that 1 could 
not read either of the^e strains without indignation, which 
no quality among men is so apt to raise in me as sufficiency, 
the worst composition out ot the pride and ignorance of 
mankind. All the world acknowledges the JSneid to be ^rfect 
in its kind ; tuid, considering the disadvantage of the language, 
and the severity of the Roman Muse, the poem is still more 
wonderful ; since, without the liberty of the Grecian poets, 
the diction is so great and noble, so clear, so forcible, and 
expressive, so chaste and pure, that even all the strength and 
compass of the Greek tongue, joined in Homer's fire, cannot 
giveois stronger and clearer ideas, than the great Virgil has 
set before our eyes ; some few instances excepted, in which 
Homer, through the force of genius, hath excelled. 

VI. — Although the effect fell short of what is ascribed to 
fabulous legislators and founders of states, yet to none ever 
were ascribed more tokens of magnanimity and greatness of 
mind. I look upon it as my duty, so long as I keep within the 
bounds of truth, of duty, and of decency. How many are 
there by whom these tidings of good news were never heard ! 
He says nothing of it himself, and I am jiot disposed to travel 
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into the regions of conjecture, but to relate a narrative of 
fetcts. Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the uni- 
versal love and esteem of all men. This is so clear a proposition, 
tlutt I might rest the whole argument entirely upon it. 1 went 
liome) full of a great manj serious reflections. The very first 
dteci&VCTy of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through all iiM faculties. It is impossible for us to 
l)ehold the divine works with coldness or indiiference, or to 
survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction and 
complacency. 

The^ enemy said, 1 will pursue, and I will overtake, and I 
-will divide the spoil. Whue the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, coid, heat; sunimer, winter; day and night, 
gball not cea^e. As the strength of our cause does not depend 
upon, so neither is it to be decided by, any critical points of 
history, chronology, or language. The faith he professed, 
and which he became an apostle of, was not his mvention. 
Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, their criminal 
deeds and their inunoderate passions, and their timidity and 
baseness of mind, have dejected them to such a degree, as to 
make them weary of life. He had made considerable advances 
in knowledge ; but he was very young, and laboured under 
several disadvantages. 

I have considered the subject with a good deal of attention, 
uDon which I was d^ired to communicate m^ thoughts. 
Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable, has, m any coun- 
try, been made, seems doubtful. It appears that there are, 
by the last census, upwards of fifteen millions <5f inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Every one who puts on the 
appearance of goodness is not good. Although persons of a 
virtuous and learned education may be, and too often are, 
drawn by the temptations of youth, and the opportunities of 
a large fortune, mto some irregularities, when they come 
forward into the great world, it is ever with reluctance and 
compunction of mind, because their bias to virtue still continues. 

Gentleness ought to diflFuse itself over our whole behaviour* 
to form our address, and regulate our speech. Ambition 
creates seditions, wars, discords, hatred, and shyness. The 
ancient laws of Rome were so far from suffering a Roman 
citizen to be put to death, that they would not allow him to 
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be boond, or even to be whipp^. The scribes made it their 
profeMion to teach and to study the law of Moses. The 
regolar tenonr of a virtuous and pious life will prove the best 
preparation for immortality, old age, and death. 

By what I have already expressed, the reader will percei^^ 
the business which I am to proceed upon. This agreement of 
mankind is not confined to the taste solely. May the happy 
message be applied to us, in all the virtue, strength, and 
comfort of it ! These arguments were, without hesitation, 
and with great eagerness, laid hold of. The other kinds of 
motion are incidentckUy blended also. 

I have observed of late the style of some great ministers, 
very much to exceed that of any other productions. Tbe 
old may inform the young ; and the young may animate 
those who are advanced in life. I cannot but fancy, how- 
ever, that this imitation, which passes so currently with 
other judgments, must, at some fime or other, have stuck a 
little with your lordship. The account is generally ba- 
lanced ; for what we are losers of on the one hand, we gain 
on the other. He can bribe, But he is not able to seduce : 
he can buy, but he has not the power of gaining : he can lie, 
but no one is deceived by him. He embraced the cause • of 
liberty faintly, and pursued it without resolution ; he grew 
tired of it, when henad much to hope ; and gave it up, when 
there was no ground for apprehension. 

To use the Divine name customarily, and without se- 
rious consideration, is highly irreverent. They conducted 
themselves wilily, and -ensnd-red us before we had time to 
escape. Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity, reside 
with religious and resigned man. By a cheerful, even, and 
open temuer, he conciliated general favour. We reached the 
mansion before noon : it was a stony, grand, got hie house. 
By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and 
our lives are rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities 
enlarged, and our vir};uous affections called forth into their 
proper exercise. 
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IV.— figurative" language. 

Tlie Fignres of Speech most frequently used in Compo- 
sition, are Personification^ Apostrophe^ Hyperbole^ Comparison^ 
Metaphor^ and Allegory, 

PersomfifCation ascribes life and action to inanimate ob- 
jects ; as, The sea saw it, and fled ; the deep uttered hid 
voice, and lifted his hands on high. 

Apostrophe tarns from the regular object of address, and 
speaks to the absent or the dead, as if they were present ; 
as. Death is swallowed up in victory. O Death ! where is 
thy sting ? 

Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminishing an object 
beyond reality ; as. They were swifter than eagles ; it is less 
than nothing. 

Comparison or Simile expresses the resemblance which one 
thing Bears to another ; as, He shall be Uke a tree planted 
by the rivers of water. 

Metaphor eiroresses resemblance without the sign of com- 
parison ; as. Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to 
my path. 

Allegory^ represents one subject by another, without for- 
mally mentioning the subject represented; as, Thou has 
brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out the Heathen, 
^d planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills 
werie covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly, cedan, Ac. 

The figures of speech are frequently used even in or- 
dinary conversation, as when we say of the sun, he 
rises^ of the moon, she sets^ of a river, it runs* By some 
thev have been called the language of nature ; by others, 
the language of fancy and passion. They are intro- 
duced into prose composition chiefly for ornament. The 
following rules should be carefully observed in the use 
of the figures of speech : — 

L Agnized by VjOU^lt: ^^M 
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I. — Figurative laognage should only be employed, when it 
is calculated to maJce a stronger impression than the ordi- 
nary form of speech. 

II. — A hyperbole should never be used in the description 
of any thing ordinary or familiar. 

III. — A comparison ought not to be founded on a resem- 
blance which is too near and obvious ; nor on such as is too 
faint and remote. 

IV. — A metaphor should never be drawn from any object 
which is mean or disagreeable. 

V. — DifiTerent metaphors should never be composed toge- 
ther in the same sentence. 

VI.— Metaphorical and ordinary expressions ought never 
to be so interwoven together, that part of the sentence mntH 
be understood figuratively, and part literally. • 



• Directions to Teachers. — When the preceding rules 
have been learned, and the exercises carefully written out, 
pupils may proceed to the practice of Original Compositicm. 
The first exercise of this kind may be, to give them a number 
of words, each of which is to be made the subject of a sen- 
tence. The sentences will, -of course, be unconnected. The 
next exercise in Original Composition may be, to mention to 
a class a subject on which each pupU, in succession, may 
be made to suggest his ideas, wtiich' all may write down, 
to be afterwards correctly expressed and arranged. When 
the pupils are sufficiently expert at these exercises, they may 
then be made to write explanations of the difficult wordis 
and phrases in the lessons, and of the allusions in the pas- 
sages of poetry to be turned into prose. In this way they 
will be prepared for the writing of letters, and narrative, 
descriptive, and didactic essays. Letters may bfe written on 
phonal adventures, business, real or imaginary, or any 
other subject suitable for epistolary correspondence. Anec- 
dotes, abstracts of the history ^Wch ti^^^gd, allegories. 
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EXERCISES. 

fVrite the following sentences^ and correct the errors in the 
nse of , the figures of speech: — 

No human liAppiness is so serene as not to contain any 
alloy. Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light through 
the thickest ^loom. Let us be attentive to keep our mouths 
as with a bndle ; and to steer our vessel aright, that we 
may avoid the rocks and shoals, which lie every where 
around us. 

Since the time that reason be^an to bud, and put forth her 
shoots, thought, during our wakmg hours, has been active in 
every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. The 
current of ideas has been always moving. The wheels of 
the spiritual engine have exerted themselves with perpetual 
notion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no 
antidote against ^isons of any sort. He lies open to every 
insurrection of ill-humour, «nd every gale of distress. 
Whereas, he who is employed in regulating his mind, is 



and moral tales will furnish appropriate subjects for narra- 
tive essays ; and descriptive essays may be written on the 
seasons, animals, public buildings, remarkable scenery, or 
aay other natur^, or artificial <K>ject8 with which they are 
acquainted, or which they have an opportunity of seeing. 
When the pupils have a sufficient knowledge of geography, 
narration and description may be combined by maiking them 
write imaginary travels. Didactic essays may be written on 
such subjects as friendship, gratitude, <fec.; and then they 
sh5uld be made to illustrate by aU the examples which they 
can collect from history, biography, or their own observation 
Teachers will take care that in aJl these exercises their pu- j 
pils be made to attend to the principles taught in the pre- 
ceding rules ; and they will, at the same tmie, encourage | 
those who have opportunity, to form and improve their style, 
by carefoUy attending to the best Eng^^ ,f ^lli^^e 

A 
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making provinon agamitt all the accidents of life. He is 
erecting a fortress into whidi, in the day of sorrow, he caa 
retreat with satisfaction. 

In this our day of proof, our land of hope, 
The good man has his clouds that intervene ; 
Clouds that may dim his sublunary day, 
But cannot conquer : even the best must own, 
Patience and resignation are the colunms 
Of human peace on earth. 



THE END. 



DuWia : Printed by Wflliam Holden, 10, Abbey-itreet. 
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